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Biography. 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF JOHN CALVIN, 


Taken from the Religious Monitor, with the addition of several extracts of a 
communication received from a learned and ingenious Correspondent. 


Concluded from page 390. 


CasTALio renewed his con- 
troversy in 1552; but became 
afterwards so conscious of his 
errors, and of the injuries which 
he had done to Calvin, that when 
on his death-bed, he declared 
that he could not die in peace if 
he did not receive his forgiveness. 
Calvin quickly removed this 
eround of uneasiness, and sooth- 
ed his mind with the voice of 
friendship, and the consolations 
of the gospel. 

We have mentioned, that so 
early as 1531, or 1532, Michael 
Servede, or Servetus, began to 
speculate on the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and undisguisedly to op- 
pose the orthodox faith. He 
was a Spanish physician, but left 
his native country, and settled at 
Vienne in France, where he ac- 
quired great reputation by his 
professional knowledge and suc- 
cess. But when heapplied him- 


self to theology, the ardour of 
his fancy seduced him into the 
dangerous path of error ; and in 
the fulness of his zeal, he de- 
Geog 
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termined to reveal his discove- 
ries to the world. These he 
published at Vienne in 1553, 
in a volume, entitled, The Resti- 
tution of Christianity, in which 
the knowledge of God, of the 
Christian faith, of justification, re- 
generation, bafittsm, and the eat- 
ing of the Lord’s sufifer,are fer- 
fectly restored. So unscriptural 
were the sentiments which it 
contained, that it was reprobated 
even by the Papists, who felt so 
indignant, as to condemn him to 
be burnt for heresy. He escap- 
ed, however, from Vienne, the 
place of his condemnation and 
subsequent imprisonment ; but 
the magistrates and clergy exe- 
cuted the sentence on his effigy, 
and along with it, committed his 
writings to the flames. Intend- 
ing to retire to Naples, he travel- 
led by the way of Geneva, where 
he was apprehended and im- 
prisoned. Aftera trial, protract- 
ed by various causes, a sentence 
similar to that from which he 
had so lately escaped, was pass- 
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ed on him, in consequence of 
which, he was burnt alive for his 
heretical opinions. 

This tragical history has open- 
ed the mouths of many, parti- 
cularly among the ancient So- 
cinians and the modern Unita- 
rians, against Calvin, whom they 
accuse of being the principal a- 
gent in the whole transaction. 
It has been repeatedly affirmed, 
that to gratify a long concealed 
and inveterate enmity against 
Servetus, he denounced him to 
the magistracy of Vienne, asa 
heretic, and caused him tobe 
apprehended immediately on 
his arrival at Geneva. It is not 
our intention to justify the con- 
duct of Calvin in this business ; 
but the following remarks may 
have the effect at least of so far 
exculpating him, as to prove, 
that he was actuated by no pri- 
vate personal motive of malice 
or cruelty ; and that his behavy- 
iour throughout can be easily 
justified on the pringiples which 
were at that time commonly re- 
ceived by the mildest, the wis- 
est and the best of men, though 
to us they now justly appear 
equally inhuman, unreasonable, 
and unchristian. 

Bolsec, though the author ofa 
life of Calvin, in which every 
charge that malice could devise, 
or falsehood propagate, is re- 
corded ; and Maimbourg, cele- 
brated for partiality and misrep- 
resentation, never so much as 
* insinuate, that Calvin and Serve- 
tus had a mutual hatred of each 
other; but on the contrary, ac- 
cuse the latter only, of insolence 
and pride. That the magistracy 
of Vienne were not instigated 
by Calvin to persecute Servetus, 
may be satisfactorily proved. 
In a letter to Farel and Viret, 
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with whom he had nosecrets, he 
says, that if Servetus came to 
Geneva, he would updoubtedly 
lose his life. This he concluded 
from his knowledge of the con- 
Stitution ef the state, and the 
general opinion of the times 
concerning heresy. On this 
part of the accusation let us hear 
his own reasoning : “ It is affirm- 
ed that I was the cause of Serve- 
tus’ being apprehended at Vien- 
ne. Whence, then, this sudden 
and powerful intimacy with the 
satellites ofthe Pope ? Is it credi- 
ble that there should be such an 
intercourse between those, who 
are not less opposed to each oth- 
er, than Christ is to Belial ? 
Four years have elapsed since 
Servetus spread a similar report 
at Venice : whether this was the 
effect of hatred, or whether he 
had been deceived by others, | 
know not. I only ask, if he was 
betrayed by my information, how 
was he permitted to live quiet and 
unmolested, for the space of 
three years in the very midst of 
his enemies ? They must allow, 
either that his pretended crime 
was a falsehood which I invent- 
ed; or that this holy martyr 
was in greater favour with the 
Papists, than to be injured by 
any accusation of mine.’’* 

But it is farther said, that Cal- 
vin, informed that Servetus had 
escaped from prison at Vienne, 
made him be seiged immediately 
on his arrival at Geneva. This 
assertion is not supported by 
facts: for Servetus must have 
left Vienne before the 17th of 
June, that being the day fixed for 
his death ; yet he was not ap- 


* Tract. cui titul. An Christianis 
judicibus hereticos punire liceat—Opert- 
tom. will. p. 5. 7. 
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prehended at Geneva till August 
13th. It is thus more than 

robable, that he was five or six 
weeks, at least, at Geneva, as his 
safety was every moment en- 
dangered while he remained 
within reach of Popish violence. 
He besides declined returning to 
Vienne, when the Council de- 
manded him, preferring the 
chance of a more lenient sentencé 
from the reformed church. But 
the principles of toleration were 
then unknown; even the Prot- 
estants retained a portion of the 
persecuting spirit of Rome ; and 
the constitution of Geneva, in 
particular, not only permitted, 
but required the punishment of 
heretics. So closely connected 
were the civil and ecclesiastical 
Jaws, that sedition and heresy 
were convertible terms at Gene- 
va. In 1536, accordingly, all who 
did not submit to the discipline 
of the church, were subjected to 
civil excommunication, being de- 
prived of their rights of citizen- 
ship. In 1558, also, Gentilis 
escaped death, only by a recanta- 
tion of his errors. 

The sentence denounced a- 
gainst Servetus, was not the ef- 
fect of momentary heat among 
the people, or of personal enmi- 
ty in Calvin, but the result of 
solemn deliberation, and of the 
unanimous advice of the reform- 
ed churches. Ina letter to Far- 
el, Calvin writes thus: “ The 
messenger has returned from the 
Swiss.—They declare with one 
consent, that Servetus has re- 
newed those impious errors with 
which Satan formerly disturbed 
the church, and that he is a 
monster not tobe endured. The 
people of Basil are cordial in the 
matter ; those of Zurich are the 
most vehement, for they strong- 
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ly express the atrocity of such 
impieties, and exhort our senate 
to severity ; those of Schaffhaus- 
en are of the same opinion. The 
letter from the ministers of Bern 
is confirmed by another from 
the senate, a circumstance which 
greatly encourages our council. 
He was condemned without 
hesitation or controversy. ‘To- 
morrow he will be brought to 
punishment. We have attempt- 
ed to get the manner of his death 
altered, but in vain.’* This 
letter, though written in the fulf 
confidence of friendship, con- 
tains no appearance either of 
enmity against Servetus, or of 
joy at his condemnation ; but a 
simple statement of facts, which 
prove, that the right of punish- 
ing heretics with death was the 
common sentimentofChristians: 
and instead of being marked by 
expressions of cruelty, it rather 
gives a favourable view of Cal- 
vin’s mildness. In another let- 
ter, this feature is still more ap- 
parent. Convinced of the just- 
ness of the accusations brought 
against Servetus, he saw that the 
law of the state could not be 
suspended, yet wished the pun- 
ishment annexed to his crime by 
the law, to be mitigated.t 

“ The intolerance, therefore, 
of the age, not the cruelty of 
Calvin, (says Sennebier, whose 
apology for this reformer merits 
the fuller credit from their being 


* Calvini Epistol. p. 72. col. 1. 
oper. tom. ix.— The letters from the 
churches of Bazil and Schaffhausen, 
and from the ministers and senate of 
Bern, are in the same collection, p. 
72—74. 

+ Spero capitale saltem fore judi- 
cium ; pene vero atrocitatem remitte 
cupio. Caly. Epist. p. 70. col. 1. oper. 
tom. ix. : 
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of very different theological 
sentiments) dictated the sen- 
tence, October 27, that Servetus 
should be burnt alive. Castalio 
alone had the courage to write a 
dissertation against the punish- 
ment of heretics, which, though 
he was at Basil, he thought it 
necessary for his own safety to 
publish under the feigned name 
of Bellius. But Servetus per- 
sisted to defend his opinions in 
blasphemous language : the laws 
of the times could not be viola- 
ted ; and, therefore, the endeav- 
ours of some to satisfy them- 
selves with his banishment, and 
of Calvin to render his punish- 
ment less cruel, had no effect. 
It is certain, Calvin deplored 
Servetus’ fate ; and the disputes 


in prison were managed with 


much greater moderation on his 
side, than on that of the pannel. 
Calvin’s situation was peculiarly 
delicate ; Roman Catholics accus- 
ed him of dangerous theologi- 
cal errors. ‘Their eyes were 
fixed upon him ; and had he re- 
mained an indifferent spectator 
of the process against Servetus, 
they would have pronounced him 
afavourer of his opinions. Add 
to this, had Servetus escaped, his 
gross and abusive charges against 
Calvin would have appeared well- 
founded ; and Calvin’s adversa- 
ries would have availed them- 
selves of that advantage, for ruin- 
ing his influence.”* To con- 
clude,“ if the Roman Catholics 
had never put any person to 
death for the sake of religion, 
Servetus had never been con- 
demned to die in any Protestant 


* Sennebier’s Hist. Liter. de Gene- 
ve, quoted and abridged by Dr. Er- 
skine.—Sketches of Ch. Hist. Vol. II. 
No. xi. in which article the substance 
of the above vindication is to be found. 
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city. Let us remember, that 
Calvin, and all the magistrates 
of Geneva, in the year 1553, 
were born and bred up in the 
church of Rome. This is the 
best apology that can be made 
for them.”’+ 

After this period, Calvin’s life 
was comparatively quiet and 
peaceful. The disputes concern- 
ingdiscipline were sometimes in- 
deed revived, and the senate for 
a season took the power of ex- 
communication into their own 
hands, but tranquillity was soon 
again restored. The number of 
strangers gradually increased in 
Geneva, and the English who 
took refuge there, from the per- 
secution of Queen Mary, were 
allowed to found a church, with 
their own liturgy and ecclesiasti- 
cal goverment, as the Italians 
had done in 1551 : but when 
Elizabeth ascended the throne, 
and revived the Protestant re- 
ligion, they thanked the magis- 
trates for their protection, and 
returned to their own country. 

In 1556 Calvih Was seized 
with a quartan ague, which gave 
a shock to his constitution, al- 
ready debilitated and worn out 
with his incessant labours, anxie- 
ty, and study, from the effects of 
which he never wholly recover- 
ed: but the flame of life was not 
yet extinguished, its ardour again 
revived, and he lived to publish 
his commentary on Isaiah, and 
the last edition of his Institutions 
in French and Latin ; and to 
prepare for the press his annota- 
tions on the five books of Moses, 
containing his ingenious harmo- 
ny of the law, After several 
years of declining health, during 


+ Memoirs of Literature, Vol. 1. p. 
158. 
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which he remitted none of those 
labours which bodily strength al- 
lowed him to continue, on the 
6th of February, 1564,he preach - 
ed his last sermon. For ten 
years together he had abstained 
from animal food at dinner, as 
the only certain preventive of vi- 
olent headachs, to which he had 
long been subject. When his 
ague left him, he was seized with 
the gout in his right limb ; then 
with the cholic, and last of all 
with the stone. Yet, under this 
complication of disorders, he 
never uttered a word expressive 
of murmuring or impatience ; 
only lifting up his eyes to heaven, 
he used to say, “ How long 
Lord,” an expression to which he 
was accustomed, when he heard 
of any calamities befalling the 
church of Christ. On the 27th 
of March, he was carried in his 
chair to the senate, when he 
presented to them a new rector 
for the academy ; he then un- 
covered his head, and thanked 
them for all the kindness they 
had shown him, particularly in 
his sickness: “ For 1 feel (said 
he) this is the last time that I 
shall come into this place.” 

On the 2d of April, being Eas- 
ter-day, he was carried to the 
church, and received the sacra- 
ment from the hands of Beza, 
his colleague, both in the minis- 
try andthe academy. He made 
his will on the 25th, in which he 
declared his firm adherence to 
the doctrine of salvation by the 
cross of Christ, as the only 
foundation of all his hopes of 
pardon and eternal life. “ Alas! 
(says he) my study and my zeal 
(if worthy of that name) have 
been so languid and remiss, that 
I confess innumerable things 
have been wanting in me to the 


faithful discharge of my duty ; 
and unless the unmeasurable 
bounty of God had been present, 
all my study would have been 
vain and transient ; for which 
causes I witness and declare, 
that I hope for no other security 
of my salvation than this, that 
seeing God is the Father of mer- 
cy, he may shew himself such a 
lather to me, who acknowledge 
myself a miserable sinner.” 

He wished to meet with the 
senators once more in public ; 
but on account of his state of 
health, they rather waited on 
him. He then addressed them 
in words of gratitude, admoni- 
tion, and consolation : “ Wheth- 
er your affairs be prosperous or 
adverse, let this be always before 
your eyes, that God alone can 
establish kingdoras and cities, 
and that he requires mortals to 
worship him in that character. 
I exhort the aged not to envy 
the young, who may have re- 
ceived from the Lord more 
splendid talents than themselves ; 
and the young I warn against 
vanity and pride, beseeching 
them to be modest in their beha- 


viour.” Afterwards, he set be« 


fore them the great danger of 
error in doctrine, as leading to 
corruptions in practice ; and con- 
cluded with a solemn prayer for 
every blessing that might pro- 
mote their individual happiness, 
and the best interests of the com- 
monwealth. They departed in 
tears, as from a last interview 
with their common father. 

On the 28th, he spoke to the 
ministers of Geneva, of the grace 
which he had received to be faith- 
ful in his trust ; encouraged them 
to stand fast in the same grace, 
and bade them farewel, with ma- 
ny tears and fervent prayers te 


, 
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God in their behalf. Being in- 
formed that his old friend and 
fellow-labourer, Farel, though 
sickly, was on his way, from 
Neufchatel, to see him before 
his death, he thus wrote to him: 
«“ Farewel, my best, and most 
upright brother ; since God is 
pleased to continue you longer in 
the world than me, live mindful 
of our connexion, which was 
profitable to the church of God, 
and the fruit of which is await- 
ing usin heaven. I would not, 
that you would fatigue yourself 
for my sake. I with difficulty 
breathe, and daily expect that my 
respiration will cease. It is 
enough that I live and die to 
Christ, who is gain to his own, 
both in life and death; again 
farewel. May 11, 1564. 

Farel, however, accomplished 
his journey, saw Calvin, renew- 
ed with him that friendship 
which even death cannot dissolve, 
but which will be cemented with 
the perfection of bliss in the 
heavenly world, and returned 
again to Neufchatel. Aiter this, 
Calvin spent his remaining days 
almost wholly in prayer, which 
his difficulty in breathing pre- 
vented from being articulate ; 
but the frequent elevation of his 
eyes, and the serenity of his 
countenance bespoke the comfort 
ef his mind, and the solemnity 
of his employment. He was 
Sometimes heard to use the 
words of David, “ Lord, I open- 
ed not my mouth, because thou 
didst it: and of Isaiah, “I 
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did mourn as a dove.” Once 
also he was heard to say, “ Lord, 
thy hand is heavy on me, but 
I am abundantly satisfied be. 
cause it is ‘hy hand.” He con- 
tinued in life tilk the 27th of 
May, towards the evening of 
which day, he quietly breathed 
out his spirit into the hands of 
his Saviour and his God.: 

Thus lived, and thus died, 
John Calvin, justly styled, the 
terror of Rome, and the apos- 
tle, not of Geneva only, but of 
the reformed churches. The 
day following his death, the 
whole city was in the deepest 
affliction. Every one lamented 
over their illustrious citizen; 
the church deplored the décease 
of their faithful pastor ; the acad- 
emy mourned the loss of their 
renowned teacher; in a word, all 
wept at being deprived of him, 
whom, next to Ged, they regard- 
ed as their common parent and 
benefactor. His body was at- 
tended to the grave, by the sena- 
tors, the ministers, the profess- 
ors, the students, and almost the 
whole city ; and laid in acom- 
mon cemetry, without any ex- 
traordinary pomp, or parade. 
According to his own request, 
no monument was erected to his 
memory: a plain stone only, 
without any inscription, was laid 
on his grave. This called forth 
a few verses from Beza, of which 
the following are a translation ; 
and which, though not free from 
the partiality of friendship, are 
worthy to be preserved. 


Why in this humble and unnotic’d tomb 

Is Calvin laid, the dread of falling Rome, 
Mourn’d by the good, and by the wicked fear’d, 
By all who knew his excellence rever’d ; 

From whom ev’n virtue’s self might virtue learn, 
And young and old its value may discern ? 

"Twas Modesty, his constant friend on earth, 
That rais’d this grave, unsculptur’d with a name ; 
Happy the grassy spot that marks his worth, 

More lasting far than marble is thy fame ! 
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Calvin’s stature was of the 
middle size, his complexion 
dark, his eye bright and penetra- 
ting. His dress was plain with- 
out being mean ; his diet simple 
and sparing. But his mind was 
what distinguished him from the 
bulk of mankind. His original 
talents were great, and his pro- 
gressive acquirements astonish- 
ing. His mind was acute, and 
discerned almost intuitively, the 
connexions of reasoning, and 
the relation of one subject to 
another. His judgment was sol- 
id and perspicacious ; his mem- 
gry at once quick and retentive. 
Hig learning was so extensive 
and profound, that even Scaliger, 
whose parsimony of praise is 
well known, affirmed, that he 
was not only one of the most ex- 
alted characters that the world 
had seen since the days of the 
apostles, but that at the age of 
twenty-two, he was the most 
learned manin Europe. His ar- 
dour was invincible, and though 
he, perhaps, discovered less 
courage in his conduct than Lu- 
ther, he was equally bold in his 
writings. His temper was nat- 
urally irritable, and it must be 
acknowledged, that it sometimes 
hurried him into intemperance 
oflanguage. But, as he advan- 
ced in life, grace asserted its 
power over nature, and rendered 
him comparatively gentle and 
forbearing. Of this we havea 
remarkable proof, in his express- 
lions concerning Luther, who 
had called him by many ‘strong 
and unbecoming names, on ac- 
count of his rejecting the doc- 
trine of consubstantiation : “ If 
Luther should even call me @ 
devil, so much do I revere him, 
that I should always own him to 
he an illustrious servant of 
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God*.” He has been accused of 
ambition. Yes,esays Beza, and 
he aimed at establishing a new 
papacy, for he preferred this 
manner of life, this republic, and 
in fine, this church, which may be 
well called a warehouse of pover- 
ty, to every other situation and 
place. He laboured to accumu- 
late wealth. Yes! for his whole 
effects, notwithstanding his li- 
brary was sold very dear, scarce 
amounted to 300 crowns, so that 
his own words may be justly 
used: * If I cannot in my. life- 
time persuade some people, that 
I am not avaricious, my death 
will convince them.’t The 
senate could testify, that though 
his salary was very small, he was 
so far from being dissatisfied 
with it, that he persisted in refus- 
ing to have it increased. His 
love to the truth was invincible ; 
his diligence in acquiring it una- 
bated by public duty, or private 
distress ; his anxiety to make it 
known to others was discovered 
when bodily strength had failed 
him, and ceased only with the 
spark of life. In his sermons 
and speeches, his manner was 
grave and commanding ; he ad- 
dressed the understanding of his 
audience more than their affec- 
tions, and convinced them by the 
power of reasoning, rather than 
by the graces of persuasion. 
When Farel spoke, it was, like 
thunder, rousing, awful, over- 
powering: Viret, like Nestor, 
was calm, and gently persuasive : 
Calvin uttered sentences in al- 
most as many words, such was 
the strength and terseness of 
his language. Likea true ser- 


* Epist. ad Bullinger. Op. tom. ix. 
p. 239. col. 2. 

+ Prefat. ad Comment. in Psalmos, 
Oper. tom. iii. 
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vant of God, and a faithful minis- 
ter of Jesus Christ, he devoted 
all these talents, natural and ac- 
quired, all his time, and all his 
Wy strength, to him from whom he 
received them. His life was a 
continued act of labour to him- 
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ample to all, of Christian con. 
duct ; and his death was a proof 
of the efficacy of the salvation for 
which he hoped, in the full pos- 
session of which he now rejoices 
in the presence of the Lord. 
Reader, whatever be. thy tal- 








x i self, but of service to the church, ents, thy condition, thy occupa- 
* f of exertion for the glory of God tion, or thy enjoyments ; if thoy 
ae and the honour of the Saviour, wouldst die like Calvin, anima- 
i and of benevolence and zeal for ted with the hope of glory, thou 
‘i oo the salvation of men. Like must build on the same founda. 

ae Paul, he cotmted not his life tion, and, like him, transfuse the 

r dear, that he might finish his |precepts of the gospel into thy 

D) i course with joy, and the minis- temper and conduct. Be there- 
i! eh) try which he received of the fore a follower of them, who, 
ey Lord Jesus to testify the gospel thouzh faith and paticnce inhe- 
PY aa of the grace of God. Now he rit the promises. 
pr eeu rests from his labours, and his 
- i works do follow him. His wri- N. B. In the preceding narrative, 
ra tings are a treasure of theologi- wars te ed oe bp ag 
: a o”. nee < 5 mentioned, Beza’s life of Calvin, pre- 
if | cal discussion 3 his life was an fixed to his works, furnishes the state 
PA illustration of the doctrines ment of facts. 
bod which he preached, and an ex- 

it Religious Communications. 

¥ ——— 

iB ON THE ACCOUNTABILITY OF MEN FOR THEIR FAITH. 

i) By those, who acknowledge  vocated, from which it is to be 


. the gospel to be a divine revela- 
| tion, it will be admitted, that 


4 this revelation contains great 
ti and interesting truths respect- 
We ing a dispensation of grace to 
nf mankind in their fallen state ; 


the provision of a Saviour, and 
the appointment of a method for 
their obtaining salvation. Here 
then a question arises, Are men 
at liberiy to believe or disbelieve 
these truths’? To receive or re- 
ject them? This might be 
thought a singular question, 


{ were there not evident occasion 
‘} given for it by sentiments, which 
we olten hear expressed and ad- 


feared, that many practise both 
on themselves and others dan- 
gerous and fatal deceptions. 
How often is it said to be very 
immaterial what a man believes 
concerning one doctrine or ai: 
other ; anda liberality of senti- 
ment towards those, who differ 
from us in doctrinal matters is, 
by some, considered as one 0! 
the fairest traits in a Christian 
character. It will readily be 
conceded, that one man has n0 
right to prescribe to another, 
that, as it regards his fellow 
creatures, every man has a right 
to think and judge for himself; 
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and that liberality and charity to 
a certain extent are to be exer- 
cised toward those, whose senti- 
ments differ from our own. 
But, when the question is asked, 
Are-men at liberty to believe or 


disbelieve the truths contained ° 


in divine revelation ; the inquiry 
is, have they such liberty from 
the Author of this revelation ? 
When God has made known cer- 
tain truths respecting the person 
~ whom he has appointed to be the 
Saviour of mankind, the method 
by which salvation was procured, 
and the way in which sinners 
may obtain salvation ; has he at 
the same time given men liberty 
to believe, or not to believe these 
truths? Surely it will not be 
pretended, that men are at liber- 
ty to disbelieve the whole of 
those truths. This would en- 
tirely frustrate the design of re- 
velation, which can be no other, 
than that the truths which ~God 
has made known to men, be re- 
ceived and regarded according to 
their meaning and intention ; 
and if men are at liberty to dis- 
believe the whole of the truths 
contained in divine revelation, 
they are not to be blamed for 
using this liberty ; they may do 
it with impunity. 

It may then be presumed, that 
no one, who is a believer in di- 
vine revelation, will assert a right 
to disbelieve the whole of its 
truths. Are any then at Jiberty 
to disbelieve a part of those 
truths ¢ to make a selection and 
to determine, each one for him- 
self, such and such truths I ad- 
mit, others [ reyect ? Does not 
this take away and destroy all 
due reverence for divine revela- 
tion ? Is it not assuming a free- 
dom with the truths of God, which 
Vol. Ill. No. 10. Huh 
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is most unbecoming and crimi- 
nal? On supposition, that men 
are at liberty to disbelieve a part 
of the truths contained in divine 
revelation, it may be asked, what 
part? Are they not all parts of 
one great system, and sanctioned 
by the same authority? Is itnot 
then the duty of men, are they 
not under solemn obligations to 
attend to them, and to receive 
them asa whole; indiscriminate- 
ly, as thus sanctioned? It must 
indeed be acknowledged, that all 
men are not equally capable of 
understanding and receiving eve- 
ry revealed truth ; but according 
to théir capacity must be their 
obligation. With regard to the 
great, essential, and most im- 
portant truths.of revelation ; 
those truths, on a cordial belief 
of which our salvation depends ; 
with such plainness and perspi- 
cuity are these truths exhibited 
and declared, that, if men do not 
receive them, it cannot be owing 
to want of capacity ; it must be 
from some other cause; froma 
temper of heart, which will ren- 
der them objects of just con- 
demnation. 

But let us consider the ac- 
countability of men for their 
faith, with reference to a particu- 
lar object: I mean our blessed 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Are men 
at liberty here to believe, or dis- 
believe just as they find them- 
selves disposed ; just as their pre- 
dominant inclinations may lead 
them? Are they under no obli- 
gation as to their receiving or 
rejecting the report of the gos- 
pel concerning him? And will 
they be equally benefitted at last, 
whether they do in reality receive 
or reject this report The testi- 
mony of the gospel, concerning 
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Jesus Christ is certainly but one. 
It is not various, as different 
men, to serve their own favourite 
schemes and purposes, have rep- 
resented it. It is but one with 
respect to his person, to his un- 
dertaking, as the Redeemer of 
mankind; and as to what he 
suffered, and accomplished in 
that capacity. If this report 
then is made in a manner suf- 
ficiently clear and intelligible, 
(and who will say it is not ?) are 
hot men consequently under in- 
dispensable obligations to receive 
it? To receive it, as by the di- 
vine word, in its natural, obvious 
meaning, itis addressed to them. 

Farther, let it be considered, 
that believing in Jesus Christ is 
enjoined upon men by express 
command. “ This is his com- 
mandment,” says the apostle 
John, “ that ye believe on the 
name of his Son, Jesus Christ.” 
This, from numerous passages, 
and fram the whole currentof the 
sacred writings, appears to be the 
great requisition of the gospel. 
Men, therefore, who are made ac- 
quainted with the gospel, most 
assuredly are accountable for 
their believing, or not believing 
on the name of Jesus Christ. 
And, as the fullest evidence on 
this point, let it be observed, this 
requisition has aanexed to it the 
most solemn sanctions. “ He, 
that believeth on the Son of God, 
hath everlasting life; and he, 
that believeth not the Son, shall 
not see life; but the wrath of 
God abideth on him.” 

Should not then every one be 
solicitous to know, what this be- 
lieving is? What is its true 
meaning and import? The best 
and only sure way of obtaining 
the proper information, relative 
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to this momentous concern, jg 
by consulting the word of God, 
by attending to the descriptions 
given of Jesus Christ, and the 
representations made concerning 
him in the sacred scriptures, 
He is there called Immanvet, 
God with us. He is declared 
to be the Mediater between God 
and man. ‘“ There is one God, 
and one Mediator between God 
and man, the man Christ Jesus.” 
Under these names and _ charac- 
ters, he is represented, as as- 
suming our nature, and subject- 
ing himself to the divine law in 
our behalf, to fulfil its require- 
ments, and as suffering its penal- 
ties for the purpose of our re- 
demption. He was made of a 
woman, made under the law, to 
redeem them, that were under 
the law. ‘* He, who was in the 
form of God, and thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God, 
took upon him the form of a ser- 
vant, and was made in the like- 
ness of men ; and being found in 
fashion, as a man, he humbled 
himself, and became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the 
cross.” In his mediatorial ca- 
pacity “he fulfilled all righteous- 
ness, and suffered for sin, the 
just for the unjust, that he might 
bring us to God. He bore our 
sins in his own body on the 
tree. He was made sin for us,” 
a sacrifice of atonement for sin, 
“that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him. 
He made peace by the blood of 
his cross.” So that “ in him we 
have redemption through his 
blood, the forgiveness of sins :” 
and “ in him God is reconciling 
the world unto himself, not im- 
puting their trespasses unto 
them ;” and sinners are “ justi- 
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fied freely by the grace of God, 
through the redemption, that is 
tn Christ.” 

If with simplicity of mind, and 
a real desire to know and un- 
derstand the truth, men would 
attend to these descriptions of 
Jesus Christ, and the plain rep- 
resentations of the word of God 
concerning him ; they might, it 
should seem, fairly satisfy them- 
selves as to what is meant by be- 
lieving on his name. That it 
can intend no other, than believ- 
ing him to be the Son of God in 
a sense, in which no creature is, 
or canbe; as partaking of the 
same divine nature with the 
Father ; and in the genuine 
meaning of the term, as the Sa- 
viour of sinners, through whose 
mediation, humiliation, obedi- 
ence, sufferings, and death in 
his human nature, full atonement 
was made for sin; pardon and 
complete salvation were procur- 
ed; and also that believing in Je- 
sus Christ, in its full import, 
must intend a receiving, regard- 
ing, and trusting in him in the 
characters he sustains, as he is in 
those characters an object worthy 
of esteem, affection, and confi- 
dence. “ As many as received 
him, to them gave he power to 
become the sons of God; even 
to them, that believe on his 
name.” If this be the true im- 
port of believing in Jesus Christ ; 
if this be that believing on him, 
which involves a compliance 
with the requisitions of the gos- 
pel; this then is the faith for 
which men are accountable, and 
by which their destiny in anoth- 
er world is to be determined. 

Let every one inquire for him- 
self; and under the impression 
of his accountability to God for 
believing or not believing the re- 


vealed truths of his word; for 
believing or not believing on the 
name of his Son Jesus Christ. 
Under this impression, let him 
read and study the divine word ; 
and let his sincere endeavours to 
know the truth be accompanied 
with humble supplications tor the 
teaching and the enlightening 
influences of the Holy Spirit. 
None teacheth like him. Let 
him especially, and above all 
things, be concerned to know, 
what is implied in believing in 
Jesus Christ, and that there may 
be in his heart a full compliance 
with this requirement. 
CHRISTIANUS. 


ON THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION, 


WHEN any proposal is made 
for public consideration, it evi- 
dently concerns those, to whom 
the proposal is made, to under- 
stand the measures contemplat- 
ed, and the probable result. 

It is well known, that manf 
respectable ministers of the gos- 
pel, in Massachusetts, have, for 
some time, been earnestly engag- 
ed to form a General Associa- 
tion ; the object of which is to 
produce union of sentiment and 
of procedure. “In many in- 
stances,” it is said, ** those Chris- 
tian teachers, who are united in 
the love of divine truth, and 
fervently engaged in the cause 
of the Redeemer, are estranged 
from each other in affection, and 
filied with mutual prejudices.” 

Though there is supposed to 
exist a general sameness of be- 
lief, and a general union as to the 
great object of pursuit, there are 
points of less moment, in theolo- 
gy, in which they. differ. 
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It cannot be denied, that this 
is the true state of things, nor 
can any thing be more desirable, 
than that greater union should 
exist among those, who highly 
value the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity ; and, that in conse- 
quence of this union, they should 
be able more effectually to dis- 
countenance that lax theology, 
which leaves nothing between 
the gospel and ethnic morality, 
but a line extremely indistinct 
and ill defined. 

An object may be highly val- 
vable, but the means be ill adapt- 
ed toitsaccomplishment. That 
this is the case in the present in- 
stance, the writer would not be 
too positive; he only wishes 
fairly to propose such objcctionus 
as occur to his mind. 

Let it be inquired, whom the 
contemplated dssociation is to 
embrace. 

Is it to be confined to men, 
who, on subjects of divinity, per- 
fectly coincide in judgment ? No, 
it is to comprehend gospel min- 
isters, who do not pertectly agree 
in sentiment. It is to consist of 
those, who, though they may be 
earnest to defend their own pecu- 
liar sentiments by fair reasoning, 
do yet pr efer the whole of Chris- 
tianity before a parts and are care- 
ful not to hincer the common 
cause :-—peace makers, who re- 
gret and abhor that conceit of 
unquiet spirits, that the interest 
of religion depends wholly on 
those opinions, which distinguish 
them from others. 

Perhaps there is not a minister 
in this state, who would not pro- 
fess to be charmed with this 
language. But is the General 
Association to comprehend all 
the Massachusetts clergy! By 
no means. That would be utter- 
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ly inconsistent with the design, 
which is to produce a coalition 
among such as retain evangelical 
principles. As all, who profess 
their belief in revealed religion, 
consider their own sentiments as 
evanvelical, by what standard 
shall the discrimination be made? 
This question admits a ready 
answer. ‘They, who laid the 
foundation of the proposed union, 
have voted, “ that the doctrines 
of Christianity, as they are gen- 
erally expressed in the As- 
sembly’s Shorter Catechism, be 
admitted as articles of faith, and 
as the basis of union.” It is not 
supposed, that all, who subscribe 
to this Catechism, think alike on 
ull subjects of theology. Perfect 
union of sentiment is not the 
sine gua not of this coalition. 
As this is not required in order 
to subscription, so neither is it 
requirec ot those, who have sub- 
scribed. It must then be clear- 
ly understood, that though we 
subscribe to the same catechism, 
we are not bound to explain this 
catechism in the same manner, 
nor to understand it in the same 
sense. Ihe doctrines of Chris- 
tianily, as generally expressed in 
the catechism, are to be the ba- 
sis of union. 

What may be comprehended 
under this term, generadly, it will 
be difficulty to define ; and while 
this remains undetermined, the 
language of subscription cannot 
be understood, i. €. it cannot be 
fully understood, what a man’s 
sentiments are, from the circum- 
stance of his subscribing to the 
catechism. 

if those gentlemen who are 
most engaged to promote the 


‘General Association could them- 


selves subscribe to the literal and 
obvious meaning of the cate- 
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chism, yet, as the avowed object 
is to bring together in one 
harmonious body, persons funda- 
mentally right, though some of 
them may be partially incorrect, 
it would still be a matter of ex- 
treme difficulty to determine how 
great a latitude might be allowa- 
ble:—how different a person’s 
opinion might be from the literal 
import of the language, and yet 
subscribe that language, with a 
good conscience. But nothing 
can be more certain than that 
many gentlemen, who most 
warmly a.ivocate the measure, 
must subscribe to the catechism, 
if they subscribe at all, in a sense 
very different from what the 
language imports. 

The catechism asserts, that 
“the covenant being made with 
Adam, not only for himself, but 
for his posterity, all mankind de- 
scending from him by ordinary 
generaion, sinned in him, and 
fell with him in his first trans- 
gression.” Now, it is the belief 
of many persons engaged to pro- 
mote the contemplated coalition, 
Not that the posterity of Adam 
either “sinned in him, or tell 
with him,” but are answerable for 
their actual transgressions, and 
theirs only : though they suppose 
that their actual transgressions 
take place in consequence of his 
sin. 

A latitude allowable to one 
man, is, doubtless, allowable to 
another. 

The catechism assures us 
that “the sinfulness of that e- 
state, whereinto man fell, con- 
sists in the guilt of Adam’s first 
sin, the want of original right- 
cousness, and the corruption of 
his whole nature, which is com- 
monly called original sin, togeth- 


er with all actual transgressions, 
which proceed from it.” 

The corruption of man’s na- 
ture, is, indeed, acknowledged by 
the gentlemen, of whom we are 
speaking ; but they do not believe 
that the sinfulness of man’s fallen 
estate consists in the guilt of A- 
dam’s sin; of course, when they 
subscribe to this article, it must 
be with very great latitude. 

Again; it is the opinion of 
many, who advocate the meas- 
ure proposed, that the divine ef- 
ficiency is as necessary to -pro- 
duce evilas good; that Adam 
no more sinned by his own 
strength, than the sinner repents 
and turns to God by his own 
strength ; that it was as much a 
divine power, which produced 
an evil heart in Adam, as itis a 
divine power, which produces a 
good heart in the regenerate. 
Why should these persons be 
required to subscribe such a 
sentence as this: “ Our first 
parents being left to the freedom 
of their own will, fell from the 
estate in which they were created 
by sinning against God.” Sure- 
ly, they would not think it cor- 
rect to say, “ that the sinner, be- 
ing left to the freedom of his 
own will, turns from the state in 
which he was created by repen- 
tance towards God.” If they 
think the latter an erroneous ex- 
pression, or calculated to make 
a wrong impression, they must 
think the same of the former. 
Why should they be required to 
subscribe to an expression, which 
they believe calculated to pro- 
duce error! 

If one person subscribe with 
such latitude, why may not 
another? What union then 
will subscription produce? It is 
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well known that subscription to 
the Bible does not produce union 
of sentiment. ‘The Bible is 
subscribed by Trinitarians, Cal- 
vinists, Arminians and Unitari- 
ans; how does this happen? 
They understand the Bible dif- 
ferently. One denomination 
supposes, that it substantiates 
their sentiments; another, that 
it upholds theirs. Will this 
not be the ease with those, who 
subscribe the Shorter Cate- 
chism? It is answered in the 
negative, because the language 
of the catechism is more defi- 
nite than that of scripture. Be 
it so; and suppose, further, that 
all, who shall associate on the 
proposed plan, understand the 
catechism in the same sense, yet 
if they subscribe, not as they 
suppose the authors meant, but 
as they suppose the authors 
ought to have meant, I ask 
again, where isthe union! For 
doubtless, all persons would not 
think alike, as to what ought to 
have been the meaning of the 
Westminster Assembly. Is it 
not clearly absurd to speak of an 
union to be produced by sub- 
scribing to a confession, if it be 
understood, in the outset, that 
we may subscribe in what sense 
we please? But it may be re- 
plied, that the supposition here 
made does not accord with truth. 
Jt is byno means understood, that 
persons are to be acmitted into 
this association unless they be- 
lieve the catechism 7n substance. 
I reply, that the substance of the 
catechism is aterm extremely 
vague. Persons, whe were strong- 
ly oppesedto many expressions in 
the catechism, might think it not 
inconsistent with uprightness, 
to subscribe it generally, or in 
substance. Almost all men be- 
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lieve that it contains much more 
truth than error; may a map 
safely subscribe it on that ac. 
count ? Some, no doubt, would be 
o! this opinion ; and might sub. 
scribe, though Unitarians: oth. 
ers would think, that they ought 
not to subscribe, if, in their ap- 
prehension, it contained the 
least error. 

The thirty nine articles of the 
English church are Calvinistic, 
Is it so with the clergy! Are 
they Calvinistic ¢ A great majori- 
ty of them are, and have been 
notoriously otherwise. The mi- 
nority subscribe and preach ac- 
cording to the true spirit of the 
articles : the others subscribe 
generally, or in substance, or 
with mental reservation, or 
they subscribe to what they wish 
the articles were. 

Again, the kirk of Scot- 
land make the doctrines of 
Christianity, as generally ex- 
plained in the Assembly’s Cat- 
echism, the basis of their union. 
But are they united in senti- 
ment’ and none but Calvinists 
among them? The contrary is 
undeniable. Surely those, who 
feel most interest in this coali- 
tion do not design, like king 
James I. to prevent the discus- 
sion of those points in theology, 
which are most oiten disputed. 
Let it be supposed then, that A 
and B subscribe the catechism. 
The former holding the senti- 
ments of Dr. Hopkins, the other 
of Dr. Doddridge. They both, 
in each other’s presence, preach 
their respective sentiments. 
Will A feel at all more agreeably, 
at hearing his own sentiments 
controverted and condemned by 
B, because they have made the 
same confession of faith, than by 
another person! Will not the 
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audience perceive that their 
union consists in words, not in 
faith 2 Will it not be perceived 
that while A subscribed a cate- 
chism, teaching such particular 
doctrines, the other subscribed a 
catechism, the doctrines of which 
were very different’ Here 
then will be at least two parties 
in this harmonious association 
just as far apart as before, the 
one desiring that his sentiments 
may prevail, to the suppression 
or extermination of contrary 
sentiments ; the other as cordial- 
ly reciprocating the same desire. 

But, says an advocate for the 
measure contemplated, let both 
be prudent, and cautiously guard 
against mutual offence. Where- 
unto they have already attained, 
let them walk by the same rule ; 
let them mind the same things. 
So says the writer; but pray why 
may they not do this without 
subscribing the catechism ! 
Why may they not, at present, 
converse freely together, see 
where they agree, and where 
they differ, unite in supporting 
what they both deem important, 
and to oppose what both unite in 
condemning ? Why may not 
this be done without professing 
a creed, which, it is extremely 
possible, neither subscribes, in 
the sense of its original fram- 
ers? The English clergy have, 
itis well known, brought much 
reproach on themselves, by their 
readiness to subscribe articles, 
which,in their most obvioussense, 
they do not believe. It is not 
easy to see why others who imi- 
tate them should not partake in 
the same reproach. Whatever 
injury is done to the cause of up- 
rightness and true religion, in 


the one case, may be done in the 
other. 


Another inconvenience likely 
to attend on the contemplated 
association is, its being conducive 
to a wrong estimate of clerical 
character. The catechism will, 
in the use proposed, be a stand- 
ard of orthodoxy. People will 
be led to view those, who sub- 
scribe, as orthodox; all who re- 
fuse to subscribe, heterodox. 

Here are two men, let it be 
supposed, whose theological sen- 
timents perfectly coincide. Both 
view the catechism as a remark- 
ably succinct and well digested 
summary of the Christian faith. 
Both believe in man’s hereditary 
depravity ; but do not believe 
that the posterity of Adam either 
sinned in Aim, or fell with Aim, 
But though agreed in divinity, 
they are not agreed in every 
point of Christian casuistry. One 
supposes, that, taking all things 
into consideration, he may safely 
subscribe. He does it, and is re- 
puted sound in the faith. The 
other, whose faith is precisely the 
same, judging differently as acas- 
uist, does not subscribe; of 
course, he is reputed a person of 
corrupt sentiments. His repu- 
tation suffers, and his usefulness 
is diminished. 

These thoughts are suggested 
for the consideration of the can- 
did and pious. If they have ne 
weight, or be counterbalanced by 
those, which have more, the wri- 
ter cordially hopes, that the con- 
templated coalition will be form- 
ed. Onthe other hand, if the 
reasoning be just, the sincere 
friends of Zion will not despise it. 

But what, interrogates the 
reader, shall be done? Are the 
peculiar doctrines of Christiani- 


' ty to be given up, or viewed with 


indifference ! Is it of no concern- 
ment, whether we preach the eth- 
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ics of Epictetus, or the gospel 
of Messiah / And should we not 
contend, witi a Christian temper, 
for the Christian faith ¢ 

The writer humbiy proposes 
the following measures. 

1. Let those ministers who 
believe that men are in a Stale, 
from which they need to be re- 
newed by.the Holy Spirit, en- 
deavour to cultivate a friendly 
intercourse. 

2. Let them collect the most 
important points, on which they 
do agree, and unite for the de- 
fence of them. 

3. Let them consider the 
threatening errors, which they 
both condemn, and unite to op- 
pose them. 

4. Though they should not 
pretend union of sentiment, 
where it does not exist, let them 
not magnify the points of disa- 
greement. 

5. Let them agree not to act 
in the ordination of a candidate, 
unless liberty be granted to ex- 
amine his qualifications. 

‘Lo these, let there be added 
humble prayer, a mild temper to- 
wards all men, and increased 
zeal in the discharge of muniste- 
rial duty. J. 


REMARKS ON THE FOREGOING 
COMMUNICATION. 


Iw the view of the Editors, the 
plan of the GrneRAL Associ- 
ATION is favourable to the inter- 
est of religion. It has, theretore, 
received their decided approba- 
tion, and their cordial and zeal- 
ous patronage. It can, they be- 
lieve, be defended on principles, 
Which result from scripture, 
from sound reason, and trom tue 
experience of ages. ‘Their re- 
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luctance to publish the preced- 
ing communication has not aris- 
en from want of respect for the 
talents of their Correspondent, 
nor, on the other hand, froma 
fear of meeting his objections in 
the most public manner. They 
would not become advoeates of a 
measure which, in their appre- 
hension, would suffer by fair, 
Open investigation. The delay 
of the publication has proceeded 
from their unwillingness to occu- 
py the attention of their readers 
with arguments, which, though 
specious, are not weighty, and 
which, in their serious judgment, 
tend rather to perplex, than to 
enlighten the mind. They 
have further considered how ea- 
sy it frequently 1s, by a few sen- 
tences, to entangle a subject 
with puzzling difficulties, and to 
inwrap it in obscurity ; and how 
much attention and labour are 
sometimes necessary to free it 
from such entanglements and ob- 
scurity, and to place it clearly in 
the light of truth. This consid- 
eration, which has_ increased 
their backwardness to publish 
the foregoing performance, must 
be received, as an apology for 
the length of their reply. 

But in attempting a just reply 
to the communication of J, it is 
by no means necessary to prove, 
that his objections are wholly 
without foundation. We never 
indulged the expectation, that 
the plan of the General Associa- 
tion would occasion no undesira- 
ble consequences ; nor are we 
disposed to say that the evils, 
which our Correspondent has 
mentioned, if they should follow, 
are worthy of no regard. It is 
to be remembered, that no 
scheme, though devised by the 
most ce™summate wisdom, and 
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calculated to yield the greatest 
advantage to the public, can be 
proposed, against which a fertile 
imagination and a subtle under- 
standing cannot urge very plau- 
sible arguments. What plan of 
extensive utility to mankind has 
ever been brought forward, the 
accomplishment of which has 
not been hindered by a host of 
objections. If our finding men, 
who will object and oppose, be 
considered a serious discourage- 
ment, we must relinquish every 
great and good work, and despair 
of ever attaining the object, to 
which Christian benevolence is 
devoted. 

No important measures for 
the public good have ever been 
adopted and pursued, which 
have not been attended with dif- 
ficulties, and followed by some 
real evils. The medical art, 
though it has been a blessing to 
the world, has been the occasion 
of destroying the health and has- 
tening the dissolution of many 
individuals. ‘There is no civil 
Jaw or constitution, though most 
wisely framed, and founded on 
the most rigid principles of pub- 
lic justice, which may not, in 
some real or supposeable case, 
open the door for a degree of in- 
justice to particular persons. 
The most important improve- 
ments in the arts and sciences, 
and the most pious and success- 
ful plans for the reformation 
and everlasting welfare of man- 
kind have occasioned partial dis- 
advantage andinjury. But what 
reasonable man ever thinks of 
urging an accidental, partial evil, 
which may possibly take place, 
as a decisive argument against 
a project, which promises a vast 
overbalance of advantage ? How 
Vol. IIL. No, 10. Se 
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generally is it the case, that our 
judgment and practice are de- 
termined in favour of a propos- 
ed plan, not by the prospect of 
avoiding every evil, but by the 
balance of expected good ? Here, 
we apprehend, is the great mis- 
take of our respected correspon- 
dent. He appears too much im- 
pressed with the few possible 
inconveniences, which may at- 
tend the plan of the General As- 
sociation, and too little, with the 
immense good, which it is like- 
ly to promote. Even if all the 
evils, which have occurred to his 
imagination, could be certainly 
predicted, those evils would, in 
our apprehension, be lost in the 
evident advantages of the Gene- 
ral Association. These advan- 
tages have been briefly mention- 
ed in a former number of the 
Panoplist, and need not be re- 
peated. See Pan. Vol. II. p. 
504.* 

Upon the supposition, that the 
evils apprehended should actual- 
ly take place, it is stillan im- 
portant question, whether they 
would arise from any impropri- 
ety or defect in the plan of the 
General Association, or from 
some other cause. That plan 
ought not to be charged with 
evils, which spring from the 
ignorance, the weakness, or the 
errors of men. Readers will re- 
member that the plan proposed 
is simply this ; namely, that the 
Congregational ministers in this 
commonwealth, who embrace 
the doctrines of the reformation, 
shall meet together once a year, 
to deliberate on the concerns of 
religion, and to devise and adopt 


* The reader is requested to re- 
fresh his mind with the No. referred 
to. 
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measures for promoting t 
cause of Aion, receiv 
cles of their faith, and as the ba- 
sis of their union, the principles 
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of Christianity as they are gene- 
rally expressed in the Assem- 
bly’s Shorter Catechism. Is not 
such a plan periectly consistent 
with our religious liberty, and 
with all our rights and duties as 
men, and as Christians? Is it 
not eminently adapted, particu- 
larly at the present time, to 
vield extensive good to the 
churches? If so, what have we 
to do with a few evils, which 
may possibly attend the execu- 
tion of it, or be occasioned by it? 
Fispecially when we consider 
that the evils feared cannot be 
produced by any thing excep- 
tionable in the plan, and, there- 
fore, cannot be pleaded as an ar- 
gument against it, any more 
than the fire, which Christ de- 
clared he came to kindle on earth, 
was to be charged to any thing 
malignant or hurtful in the na- 
ture of Christianity. Suppose 
the heterodoxy, the prejudice, or 
the needless scrupulosity of 
some men exclude them from 
the General Association. Is 
this a reason why others should 
reject the scheme, and deprive 
themselves and the churches 
of important advantages within 
their reach ° 

Thus far we have admitted, 
that the inconveniences attend- 
ing the General Association may 
be as numerous and great, as J. 
imagines. Now even upon this 
supposition, we consider the in- 
conveniences so small, in com- 
parison with the probable advan- 
tages, as to furnish no solid ar- 
gument against the scheme un- 
der consideration. But let us 
inquire what are the inconve- 
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Association. [ Mareh, 
niences and difficulties in the 
way ? What are the evils, 


which have filled the apprehen- 
sion of eur correspondent ? Let 
his reasoning be carefully exam- 
ined. 
ilis great difficulty respects 
the creed, which is received as 
the basis of union. “ It is not 
supposed, (he says) that all, who 
subcribe to this Catechism, think 
alike on all subjects of theology. 
Perfect union of sentiment is not 
the aine gua non of this coalition. 
As this is not required in order 
to subscription, so neither is it 
required of those, who have sub- 
scribed. It must then be clearly 
understood, that though we sub- 
scribe to the same Catechism, 
We are not bound to explain this 
Catechism in the same manner, 
nor to understand it in the same 
sense.” But this is not correct 
reasoning. [Tor although “ it is 
not supposed, that all, who sub- 
scribe the Catechism, think alike 
on all subjects of theology ;” it 
may be supposed, that they think 
alike on those particular subjects, 
which are introduced into the 
Catechism. Although “ perfect 
union of sentiment” is not ex- 
pected of those who join the As- 
sociation ; yet it may be expect- 
ed that they will agree in under- 
standing and explaining their 
creed, according to the filain, hon- 
est language of subscrifition. 
The most that can be clearly in- 
ferred from this language is, 
that subscribers are not bound to 
understand and explain the Cate- 
chism, iz every particular article, 
or word, in precisely the same 
sense. J’s mistake is, that he 
has made this inference too ex- 
tensive. 

He thinks it difficult to define 
what is comprehended under the 
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term, generally, and that, “ while 
that is undefined, the language 
of subscription cannot be under- 
stood ; that is, it cannot be clear- 
ly understood what a man’s sen- 
timents are, from the circum- 
stance of his subscribing to the 
Catechism.” We allow that, 
from a man’s subscribing the 
Catechism in the manner above- 
mentioned, it cannot be fully un- 
derstoo 1 what | his sentiments are 
on all subjecis,and in all respects. 
But if he duly understand the 
principles of Christianity and the 
proper use of words, and mean 
to make a fair and honest decla- 
ration of his sentiments, his 
professing to receive the princi- 
ples of Christianity, as they are 
gencrally expressed in the Cate- 
chism, clearly determines what 
is the general scheme of his sen- 
timenis. The Catechism is de- 
sizned to exhibit the great out- 
lines, or the fundamental princi- 
ples of the Christian religion. 
‘hese principles, in almost ev- 
ery instance, are expressed in 
unequivocal and perspicuous lan- 
guage, and ina connected, sys- 
tematic form. No man, there- 
fore, of tolerable information, 
can honestly declare, that he re- 
ceives the Catechism, gencraily, 
unless he believe the great evan- 
gelical principles upon which it 


is constructed, and, imdeed, of 


which it consists. And as this 
is the case, such a declaration 
may be easily understood. Ifa 
man, of whose knowledge and 
veracity we have satisfactory 
prool, declare to us, that he re- 
ceives the principles of natural 
philosophy according to the gen- 
cral scheme of Newton, or as 
they are generally expressed in 
his writings ; we are at no less 
about his meaning. He receives 


the great system of the Newtoni- 
an philosophy, and rejects every 
thing inconsistent with it; or, im 
other words, he receives the 
Newtonian philosophy in its 
grand, discriminating pirincifiles ; 
though as to the mode and result 
of some experiment or observa- 
tion, and in some instances, as to 
the particular method of proof, 
he may not perfectly agree with 
Newton. Ifa man say, “ I be- 
lieve the general pfrrincifiles of 
Berkley’s system ;” we under- 
stand that he believes Berkley’s 
system in its grand peculiarities, 
or distinguishing principles ; al- 
though in some explanations and 
minor points, which affect not 
the general system, he may dif- 
fcr from Berkley. So if a di- 
vine say, “ I believe the princi- 
ples of religion as they are gen- 
erally exhibited in the writings of 
Calvin, Witsius, Stapfer, Owen, 
and Edwards ;” if another say, 
* ] believe the general system of 
Arminius and Whitby ;” and 
another ; * I believe the princi- 
ples of religion, as they are gen- 
erally contained in the writings 
of Socinus and Priestley ;”’ it is 
not difficult to understand them. 
We concludethe honest meanins 

ol each to be, that he embraces 
the peculiar principles, which 
constitute the system of his fa- 
vourite author sand Which distin- 
euish it from all other systems. 
Accordingly, we may justly de- 
nominate hima Calvinist, an Ar- 
minian, or a Socinian ; although, 
in some minor,  unessential 
points, he does not exactly agree 
with Calvin, Arminius, or Socin- 
us. It is not proper, that we 
should here undertake to show, 
what are the fundamental and 
essential principles of each of 
these systems. We refer it te 
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every well informed, discrimi- 
nating divine, who can as clearly 
distinguish the prime, constitu- 
ent, essential principles of each 
religious system from points of 
minor consequence, as the phi- 
losopher can distinguish the 
prime, essential principles of the 
Newtonian system, from those 
points, which may be determin- 
ed either way without affecting 
the system. 

The length of these remarks 
will need no apology, when the 
object is duly attended to. We 
are willing to seize this opportu- 
nity to show the propriety, the 
fairness, and the honesty of ex- 
pressing our assent to the Cate- 
chism in the manner above men- 
tioned ; and thus to remove a 
principal objection, in the mind 
of our correspondent and some 
others, against the General Asso- 
ciation. If this plan of subscrip- 
tion be liable to abuse, and leave 
the door open for imposition ; 
the fault may not be charged 
against the plan itself, but against 
the deceit and wickedness of the 
human heart. Although we 
would surround Zion with as ma- 
ny safeguards as possible ; yet it 
would be romantic to expect, 
that we can divest erroneous and 
dishonest men of all power to 
practise imposition, and intro- 
duce disorder and mischief. It 
is sufficient for our present pur- 
pose, if we can make it clearly 
appear, that the scheme we are 
defending is calculated to pro- 
mote the union, the improve- 
ment, and the influence of ortho- 
dox and pious ministers, and 
through them the welfare of the 
churches. 

But J. has further objections. 
“Tf those gentlemen, who are 
most engaged to promote the 
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General Association, could them; 
selves subscribe to the literal and 
obvious meaning of the Cate- 
chism ; yet, as the avowed ob- 
jectis to bring together in one 
harmonious body, persons funda- 
mentally right, though some of 
them may be partially incorrect, 
it would still be a matter of ex- 
treme difficulty to determine 
how great a latitude might be 
allowable ; how different a per- 
son’s opinion might be from 
the literal import of the lan- 
guage, and yet subscribe that lan- 
guage with a good conscience.” 
Would our correspondent call 
in question the importance of 
general rules? Or would he 
consider the difficulty, in certain 
cases, of applying those rules, as 
overbalancing the immense good, 
which they produce ? The ex- 
treme difficulty abovementioned 
is found, in most cases, where 
general rules are concerned. 
Instances might easily be multi- 
plied, were it necessary. The 
caution and timidity of our cor- 
respondent might lead to conse- 
quences of which he is not aware. 

Here, again, we have procceded 
upon the candid concession, that 
J. has not overrated the difficulty 
under consideration. But it 
might, with good reason, be ar- 
gued, that the difficulty will, in 
all probability, occur very rarely, 
and when it does occur, will be 
so inconsiderable, as to deserve 
little serious regard. Take into 
view those ministers of the gos- 
pel in Massachusetts, who cor- 
dially embrace and firmly sup- 
port the doctrines of the refor- 
mation ; in other words, those 
who are thoroughiy orthodox, 
according to the usual meaning 
of that term. How many of 
them would have any difficulty 
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in expressing their assent to the 
doctrines of Christianity, as they 
are generally contained in the 
Assembly’s Shorter Catechism : 
Who of them would ever find 
occasion to make it a serious 
question, “ how far their ofiinion 
may be from the literal import of 
the language, and yet they be able 
to subscribe that language witha 
good conscience ?” Does not the 
language of the Catechism in its 
“literal import” unfold that great 
system of gospel truth, in which 
all of the above description agree ! 
And what difficulty can they have 
about the latitude allowable ! 
For however they may differ in 
their modes of conception and 
explanation on certain points ; 
they can have no difficulty in re- 
ceiving “ the principles of Chris- 
tianity, as they are generally 
expressed in the Catechism.” 
They may have other objections 
to joining the General Associa- 
tion; but they certainly can 
have none on account of the 
faith required? The flan was 
never meant to be so liberal, as to 
include those, to whom the rule of 
admission is an offence. 

But our correspondent does 
not stop at possible or suppose- 
able cases. He pleads what he 
considers a certain fact, as an 
objection to the proposed plan. 
“ Nothing, (he says) can be more 
certain, than that many gentle- 
men, who most warmly advocate 
the measure, must subscribe to 
the Catechism, if they subscribe 
at all, ina sense very different 
from what the language im- 
ports.” He has made the most 
of this objection. And yet what 
isthe amount? Let us attend 
to his three cases, two of which 
relate to the same subject, and 
may properly be reduced to one. 


The first case is stated in 
these words: “ The Catechism 
asserts, that the covenant being 
made with ddam, &c. all mankind 
sinned in him and fell with him in 
his first transgression, Now it 
is the belief of many persons 
engaged to promote the contem- 
plated coalition, not that the 
posterity of Adam either sinned 


in him or fell with him, but are. 


answerable for their actual trans- 
gressions and those only.” 

It is but just to remind our 
readers, that the gentlemen here 
designed, as well as Calvinists in 
eeneral, believe that God, in his 
sovereign wisdom, constituted a 
moral connexion between Adam 
and his posterity, so that his dis- 
obedience was the sure occasion 
of their sin and ruin, while his 
persevering obedience would 
have been followed by their holi« 
ness and felicity. They fully 
admit the propriety of the ex- 
pression, that “ all mankind sin- 
ned in him and fell with him,” 
in its plain, scriptural sense, 
which, in their opinion, is obvi- 
ously a figurative sense. It is 
similar to the apostle’s expres- 
sion, “as in Adam all die ;” 
which, according to their ideas, 
cannot be taken literally ; for 
men cannot die before they dive ; 
but must be understood, as teach- 
ing in strong, figurative lan- 
guage, that their death takes 
jilace as a certain consequence of 
their relation to Adam, their refi- 
resentative and head ; or, to exe 
press it differently, that shey die 
in Adam, as, in him, a foundaiion 
was laid for their death, or as his 
disobedience involved their death, 
as a sure effect. The clergy- 
men, above referred to, think the 
passage just cited from the Cat- 
echism must be understood in 
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the same obvious and consist- 
ent sense. Our correspondent 
must, upon due reflection, per- 
ceive, that whatever difficul:y 
there may be in his mind on this 
subject, there can be none in 
theirs. And we cannot omit 
this opportunity of declaring our 
warmest approbation of his own 
rule, “ not to magnify points of 
disagreement.” It is our decid- 
ed opinion, that ifall the Congre- 
gational ministers in this State, 
who hold the doctrines of grace, 
would fully explain to each other 
their own sentiments on this 
point, they would ijind no disa- 
greement sufficient to prevent 
theirsubscribing the same creed, 
or their acting together, asbreth- 
ren, in the most harmonious 
manner. 

The next case, which our cor- 

espondent introduces, relates to 
the following declaration of the 
Catechism; viz. “the sinful- 
ness of that estate whercinto man 
fell, consists in the guilt of Adam’s 
Jirst sin, the want of original 
righteousness, &c.” On this J. 
observes; “the corruption of 
man’s nature is indeed acknow- 
ledged by the gentlemen, of 
whom we are speaking; but 
they do not believe, that the sin- 
fulness of man’s failen estate 
consists in the guilt of Adam’s 
sin. Ofcourse, when they sub- 
scribe to this article, it must be 
with very great latitude.” 

On this passage of the Cate- 
chism, taking the words in their 
plain and literal import, we shail 
not contradict our correspon- 
dent. If instead of saying, 
“the sinfulness of man’s fallen 
estate consiets in the guilt of A- 
dam’s first sin,” it had been said, 
that it fows from il, as a conse- 
quence, or was occasioned by it, 


many would have thought jt 
more correct. Ministers of the 
gospel in this State would gene. 
rally find a difficulty in subscrib- 
ing a Catechism containing this 
one particular phrase, without 
some such provision, as the rules 
of the General Association have 
made. But with that provision, 
the most upright conscience cay 
find no difficulty. 

The third case of supposed 
embarrassment remains. 

“Jtis the opinion of many, 
who advocate the measure pro- 
posed, that the divine efficiency 
is as necessary to produce evil, 
as good; that Adam no mor 
sinned by his own strength, than 
the sinner repents and turns to 
God by his own strength ; that 
it was as much a divine power, 
which produced an evil heart in 
Adam, as it is a divine power, 
which produces a good heart in 
the regenerate. Why should 
these persons be required to 
subscribe such a_ sentence as 
this ? Our first parents being lef 
to the freedoin of their own will, 
fell from the estate wherein they 
were created, by sinning against 
God. Surely, they would not 
hink it correct to say, that the 
sinner, being left to the freedom 
of his own wiil, turns from the 
state in which he was created, by 
repentance towards God,” &c. 

ilow happy would it be for 
the cause of religion, if Chris- 
tians exercised more justice and 
candour, than they commonly 
do, in representing each other’s 
sentiments on controverted sub- 
jects. The gentlemen designed, 
in the paragraph above quoted, 
will doubtless say, that this is 
an incorrect statement of their 
theory, calculated to make a 
wrong impression, and to excite 
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-roundless prejudice. Jt would 
ye easy for them to inform the 
byector, that they are as much 
-oncerned as he is, to secure the 
jivine character and human 
orency ; that they admit no di- 
vine efficiency, which does not 
-onsist with man’s exercising the 
most perfect freedom, or acting 
sccording to his own will ; and, 
cherefore, that they are not em- 
barrassed ~ with the difficulties, 
© which he supposes must embar- 
> yass them, not considering those 
© difficulties as belonging either to 
© their system, or to the passage 
of the Catechism above quoted. 
It would be both neediess and 
impertinent for the Editors to 
discuss the controverted, meta- 
nuysical question respecting the 
livine efficiency. Our only ob- 
ject is to show, that the question 
has no relation to the plan of the 
General Association. It was al- 
ways designed, that the plan 
hould be such, as to embrace 
those, who speculate differently 
on that question. We regret 
it our correspondent ever 
ought of deriving an objection 
rom this topic. 
But he proceeds, “ If one per- 
mn subscribe with such latitude, 
why may not another! What 
union then will subscription pro- 
luce £” We never supposed that 
lerely subscribing a creed had 
any efficacy to produce union of 
sentiment. Subscribing is not, 
properly speaking, designed to 
firoduce union, where it does not 
exist, but to exfress it, where it 
does exist. Still we consider it 
‘Measure, which, in connexion 
vith other things, may lead on 
0 a greater and greater degree 
olunion. When pious ministers, 
who agree in the doctrines of the 
reformation, or in the funda- 
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mental principles of the gospel, 
freely declare that agreement to 
each other, and their mutual de- 
sire thus far to walk together ; 
when, in addition to this, they 
frequently meet in order to dis- 
cuss, in a friendly, candid man- 
ner, those points on which their 
views are somewhat various, to 
consult for the general interest 
of religion, and to unite in fervent 
prayer; we have the greatest 
reason to indulge the hope, that 
a union more complete in itself, 
more happy to them, and more 
beneficial to religion, will ensue. 

“It is well known, (says J.) 
that subscription tothe Bible does 
not produce union of sentiment.” 
But, if men were fair and honest, 
such subscription would fresup- 
jiose, or express union. Yet, as 
things are, it neither presup- 
poses, nor e2yiresses union ; be- 
cause men are so inconsistent, 
as te profess their belief of the 
Bible, while they do not believe 
its contents. When “ Trinitari- 
ans, Calvinists, Arminians, and 
Unitarians subscribe the Bible,” 
there must be great error or 
dishonesty somewhere, or else 
the Bible is, of all books, the 
most unintelligible and contra- 
dictory. J. says, “they un- 
derstand the Bible differently.” 
This, though a well known fact, 
is not the root of the evil. But, 
contrary to his intention, this 
fact clearly shows the importance 
and necessity of exfilaining the 
Bible in confessions of faith, or 
in some other wav, as the only 
satisfactory method of making 
known our own religious senti- 
ments, and ascertaining those of 
others, and thus of being able to 
act with propriety in various 
cases, where the cause of truth 


is deeply concerned. 
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“Ts it not clearly absurd, (says 
J.) to speak of an union to be 
produced by subscription to a 
confession, if it be understood, in 
the outset, that we may subscribe 
in what sense we please.” Jf 
this be understood, the absurdity 
is granted. There is no end to 
sufpositions. When it is evident, 
that they do not accord with the 
truth, they may properly be pass- 
ed without notice. 

What J. says about “ the 
substance of the Catechism” 
does not pertain to the subject, as 
the expression is not used in the 
rule of General Association re- 
ferred to. If “the substance of 
the Catechism” mean any thing 
different from “the doctrines of 
Christianity, as they are general- 
ly expressed in the Catechism,” 
we have nothing to do with the 
phrase. If it mean the same, 
it has already been attended to. 
Nor do we think it necessary to 
make many remarks on J’s sup- 
position, * that some might sub- 
scribe, though Unitarians.” If 
men will entirely renounce that 
system of religion, which is 
commonly called orthodox, and 
yet subscribe a Catechism con- 
taining that system; where is 
conscience? Where is honesty ? 
But he says, “others would 
think they ought not to subscribe, 
if, in their apprehension, it con- 
tained the least error.” And so 
ouéht all to think, if the intend- 
ed subscription implied, that the 
subscribers profess to receive 
the Catechism, as an in/faélible 
and fierfect standard, and to em- 
brace every farticular idea which 
it contains. But this is not im- 
plied. 

J’s observations on the theo- 
logical character of many, who 
subscribe the xxxix articles, are 
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undoubtedly just. But the fact 
stated proves the fault, not of the 
xxxix articles, nor of the practice 
of subscribing, but of Auman no. 
ture. It shows how strangely 
men may be influenced, even jn 
religious concerns, by worldly 
considerations, and how many, 
who are invested with the sacred 
office, are defective in moral 
character. But it ought to be 
recollected that, in this respect, 
the difference between England 
and America is very great. 
Here, no religion is established 
by law, and no civil advantage 
is connected with subscribing. 
Here, such perfect liberty of 
conscience is enjoyed, and so in- 
considerable is the influence of 
prescription, or of any system 
or opinion, that men can have 
very little inducement to sub- 
scribe, except real conviction, 
and serious regard to the interest 
of religion. 

The state of things in Scot- 
land might open the door for 
similar observations. But itis. 
unnecessary to repeat. 

“ Surely,” says J. “ those, who 
feel most interest in this coal- 
ition, do not design, hke king 
James I. to prevent the discus- 
sion of those points in theology, 
which are most often disputed.” 
What reason could our corres- 
pondent have for this passage, 
containing such an uncandid im- 
plication, when it has been ex: 
pressly and often stated, as one 
object of the coalition, freely io 
discuss fioints of difference ? 

His hypothesis respecting two 
ministers, one of whom holds 
the sentiments of Dr. Hopkins, 
and the other, the sentiments o! 
Dr. Doddridge, and respecting 
the difficulties, which would at- 
tend their ministerial inter 
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course, seems quite needless, 
and affords a very feeble argu- 
ment against the preposed plan. 
We admit that there is some 
real difference of opinion be- 
tween the two ministers sup- 
posed. But that difference will 
be managed with a much greater 
degree of Christian candour and 
mutual forbearance from the 
circumstance of their belonging 
to the same Association, their 
having agreed in the same com- 
mon confession of faith, and 
their often meeting together for 
the advancement of religion. On 
this point we add one request. 
Let our correspondent, or any 
other man, with a mind un- 
prejudiced by names, and seri- 
ously intent upon the great 
things of religion, peruse the 
volume of Dr. Hopkins’ sermons 
lately published, and an equal 
number of Dr. Doddridge’s ser- 
mons on evangelical subjects, 
and then judge, whether the 
difference between them were 
so great, as to prevent the most 
happy and useful ministerial 
intercourse. The feelings and 
the practice of many ministers, 
whose difference of opinion is 
the same with the difference be- 
tween those two authors, abund- 
antly prove the mistake of our 
correspondent’s argument. We 
wish him to inquire, whether in 
this matter, he has not over- 
looked his own excellent rule, 
“not to magnify points of dis- 
agreement.” 

We pass by several things, 
which are open to just animad- 
version, and come to the last ob- 
jection offered against the plan 
of the General Association ; viz. 
“its being conducive to a wrong 
estimate of clerical character.” 
Vol. III. No. 10. KxKk 
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But in what way? The answer 
is this; that while evangelical 
ministers in general subscribe to 
the Catechism, which will thus 
become the standard of ortho- 
doxy, some others, as orthodox 
as they, will not judge it proper 
to subscribe. Of course, they 
will be reputed persons of cor- 
rupt sentiments,and their charac- 
ter and usefulness will be injur- 
ed. To this objection there 
may be a double reply. 

First. There is no probabili- 
ty, that the fact, here supposed, 
will occur so frequently, as to 
become any considerable incon- 
venience. In order that the 
Catechism may be raised to the 
dignity, and have the influence 
of a public standard of ortho- 
doxy, in the way above mention- 
ed, it must be approved and 
subscribed by the generality of 
those, who are deemed orthodox. 
Now, if the great body of learn- 
ed, orthodox, and pious minis- 
ters, whose judgment, in this 
case, cannot be swayed by mo- 
tives of worldly interest or hon- 
our, are seriously convincedof the 
safety, the propriety, and the ad- 
vantage of subscribing “ the doc- 
trines of Christianity, as they 
are generally expressed in the 
Catechism,” it must be candid- 
ly supposed, that there are good 
reasons for such a subscription, 
and that others, who embrace the 
same doctrines, are equally can- 
did, and devoted, with equal zeal, 
to the great interest of Chris- 
tianity, will be equally satisfied 
as to their duty. If there be a 
few exceptions, they will, in all 
probability, be of those, who in- 
dulge needless scruples, ground- 
less fears and alienations, or 
some singularities of thinking 
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for which no remedy can be pro- 
vided. In every class of men, 
there are some eccentric charac- 
ters, who dislike all precise 
rules, however necessary to the 
common welfare. But shall a 
fear of leaving out, or a wish to 
accommodate a small number of 
such characters, supersede a plan, 
which promises extensive utili- 
ty to the public ! 

In the second method of reply, 
while we admit that, now and 
then, an orthodox and pious 
minister may not think it best to 
subscribe, we question the cor- 
rectness of J’s supposition, as to 
its effects upon Ais refutation and 
usefulness. If there were no 
other way of ascertaining: his 
theological character, the objec- 
tion would be more just. But 
this 1s not the case. Not’only 
his own congregation, but the 
congregations in the vicinity, 
and his brethren extensively, are 
under advantages to judge of his 
sentiments and character, with- 
out any reference to his subscrib- 
ing, or not subscribing. If, 
from his preaching, conversation, 
and life, they are led to doubt the 
soundness of his faith, they 
would certainly think none the 
better of him for his subscribing 
the Catechism. On the other 
hand, if, by the means abovemen- 
tioned, they were satisfied, that 
he was sound in the faith, his 
not subscribing would make no 
alteration in their opinion. At 
first, possibly, they would be 
surprised, and would hardly be 
able to account for it. But they 
would soon learn the reasons of 


his conduct, and his character 


would stand in its just and proper 
light. We have as high a re- 
gard, as our correspondent man- 
rfests, for clerical character and 
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usefulness ; and should be as re- 
luctant, as he, to authorize a plan 
injurious to either. But we are 
willing that those, who best know 
what concerns the reputation and 
usefulness of ministers, should 
judge, whether the proposed plan 
of the General Association has 
an inauspicious, threatening as- 
pect upon the clergy. If, in some 
rare instances, it may be abused 
to the disadvantage of an individ- 
ual; this is nothing more, than 
we are to expect from every 
measure, which is calculated for 
the public advantage. 

We shall now attend to the 
plan, which our correspondent 
proposes as a substitute for the 
General Association. Here let 
it be understood, that we object 
to none of the measures, which 
he proposes, in themselves con- 
sidered. We only aim to ex- 
pose them, considered as a s8ub- 
stitute. One more remark will 
be made in this place, that rea- 
ders may apply it to every par- 
ticular, asthey proceed. We in- 
troduce the remark, without any 
qualifications ; ¢hat, contrary to 
what we should have expected, 
all the objections, which can be 
urged against the General As- 
sociation, may be urged with 
equal, and, in some respects, 
with superior force, against the 
frroposed substitute. The par- 
ticulars of that substitute will 
now be considered. 

“1, Let those ministers, who 
believe that men are in a state, 
from which they need to be re- 
newed by the Holy Spirit, en- 
deavour to cultivate a friendly in- 
tercourse.” 

Thus J. begins his plan by 
laying down a creed, which is to 
operate as a standard of clerical 
character, and to regulate min- 
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isterial intercourse. When he 
speaks of “ those who believe” 
the truth specified, he undoubt- 
edly means, those who frofess to 
believe it. To determine, with 
certainty, who really believe it, 
is not the work of man. Those 
ministers, therefore, who pro- 
fess to believe this article -of 
faith, “that men are in a state, 
from which they need to be re- 
newed by the Holy Spirit,” are 
the ministers who are to culti- 
vate a friendly intercourse. But, 
to fall into J’s strain of objec- 
tion; how “extremely vague” 
is the language here used ! 
What could we know of a min- 
ister’s sentiments, from his sub- 
scribing such a_ proposition ? 
Men, whose religious opinions 
are as distant from each other, 
as the poles, may profess such 
a belief. We might as well 
have no creed, as this. For 
men may put their own con- 
struction upon the terms used ; 
or they may profess “ with 
mental reservation ;” or they 
may profess to believe ‘ what 
they wish tke article were.” 
But this one proposition, be 
it more or less vague, is the 
proposed creed. Now if the 
plan of General Association be 
objectionable on account of its 
comprising a creed, the propos- 
ed substitute is objectionable on 
the same account. But one 
question remains; viz. whether 
the creed, which our Correspon- 
dent brings forward, be prefera- 
ble to the Catechism, composed 
by the Westminster Assembly 
of Divines? The Christian 
community must judge. 

But J. seems to carry his idea 
of articles of faith still further. 
Agreeing at first in the article 
above mentioned, ministers are 
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to goon to a more perfect sys- 
tem; according to his second 
article ; “ Let them collect the 
most important points, on which 
they do agree, and unite for the 
defence of them.” Such points 
of divinity, collected, written 
down, and subscribed, or in 
some other way agreed to, are 
to constitute their standing creed. 
For the defence of this taey are 
to “ unite,” or to join them- 
selves together in one body. 
Here is the essence of a general 
association. Andif the creed, 
thus formed, should happen to 
contain * the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity as they are generally ex- 
pressed in the Assembly’s Short- 
er Catechism,” how would the 
plan differ from the plan of the 
General Association, already 
established? And what would 
be the advantage of changing 
the one already established for 
another, when no essential dif- 
ference is contemplated? But 
if the creed to be formed upon 
the new plan should happen to 
contain a system of divinity dif- 


ferent from the general system 


contained in the Catechism ; 
then the new plan of Association 
would, indeed, be very different 
from the one lately establish- 
ed, and its adherents would be a 
different set of men. 

On the third article of the 
new scheme we make only this 
remark, that it is no improve- 
ment on the plan of the General 
Association, which has the same 
object in view. 

“4. Though they should not 
pretend union of sentiment, 
where it does not exist, let them 
not magnify the points of dis- 
agreement.” 

If the sarcastic implication in 
the former part of this article 
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had any foundation, we would be 
the last to complain-of it. As 
to the rest, we consider it a very 
important rule, a rule which has 
had no small influence in the 
plan of the General Association, 
“not to magnify points of disa- 
greement ;”’ and we shall be glad 
to find our Correspondent co-op- 
erating with others in carrying 
it into effect. 

“5. Let them agree not to 
act in the ordination of a candi- 
date, unless liberty be given to 
examine his qualifications.” 

Here again the plan of our 
Correspondent falls in with the 
plan of the General Association. 
But we wish, as well as he, “ to 
understand the measures con- 
templated, and the probable re- 
sult.” If it bea rule to exam- 
ine the candidate, it must be 
upon the principle of some stand- 
ard, with which his qualifications 
ought to correspond. And one 
of these two ways must be adopt- 
ed. Either the members of the 
ordaining council must have dif- 
ferent standards, that is, each one 
must have a standard according 
to his own opinion; which, in 
case of different opinions among 
the members of the council, 
would create endless difficulties, 
and would convert their meeting 
into a scene of unhappy conten- 
tion ;—or there must be a com - 
mon standard, in which all con- 
cerned in ordaining the candidate 
agree. Doubtless our Corres- 
pondent would preier something 
like this. His idea of a com- 
mon standard would extend as 
far, at least, as his first article ; 
that is, he would have it consid- 

ered by 2"' an essential qualifi- 
cation ce cvery candidate, to de- 
lieve, **that men are in a state, 
from which they need to be re- 
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newed by the Holy Spirit.” 
Perhaps he would go still fur- 
ther. When the ministers, who 
should coalesce according to his 
scheme, had finished their col- 
lection of “the most important 
points on which they agree,” 
they might, perhaps, think it 
important, that some or all of 
them should be recewed by can- 
didates. Their standard might 
finally contain a creed like the 
general system of doctrines con- 
tained in the Catechism. If so, 
it would agree with the plan of 
the General Association. If 
not, it would be entitled to a 
treatment, which we could better 
determine, when the proposed 
collection of important articles 
should be made. 

J’s last article is to be highly 
approved. It accords exactly 
with the design of the General 
Association. 

Finally, the attentive reader 
will perceive, that the plan of 
the General Association contains 
every thing valuable in the plan 
proposed by our Correspondent, 
besides being guarded against 
those things which embarrass his 
plan, and render it impracticable. 

We close with a suggestion. 
It is not to be supposed, that the 
pages of the Panoplist can be 
consistently filled with a contin- 
uation of this subject. Our 
Correspondent “ only wished to 
propose such objections as oc- 
curred to his mind.” He has 
had the opportunity. To his ob- 
jections we have endeavoured to 
make a particular, a serious, and 
a fair reply ; which we hope will 
be satisfactory. The whole is 
now before the Christian public, 
and is respectfully referred to 
their decision, by the 

Epirors. 
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ON THE NAME CHRISTIAN. 


NaMEs, considered in them- 
selves, are of no importance ; 
put they become influential, in 
consequence of their significa- 
tion. Individuals and societies 
may have names given them, 
either by their friends, or ene- 
mies; and the application of 
these names may be very im- 
proper, from partiality on the 
one’side, or hostility on the oth- 
er, Thus we find Jesus Christ 
was called a Samaritan, and ac- 
cused of having a devil; and we 
read also of some who called 
themselves Jews, and were not, 
but were of the synagogue of 
Satan; and of others, who said 
they were apostles, but were 
found liars. 

The name Christian is al- 
most universally given to the 
people living in this country ; 
and from its indiscriminate ap- 
plication, the country has receiv- 
ed the appellation, “a Christian 
land.” Respectability and inter- 
est are aSsociated with the title ; 
and however unsuitable to the 
character of a Christian any 
man’s life may be, his language 
isy let me be called by this name 
to take away my refiroach from 
among men. ‘To unchristianize 
aman in name, however infidel 
in practice, is to touch the apple 
of his eye; and to bring upon 
one’s self the odium of bigotry 
and uncharitableness. It would 


be matter of great joy to every. 


true disciple of Jesus Christ 
if all, who received the name 
Christian, sustained the Chris- 
tian character; for * charity 
thinketh no evil.” But to be- 
lieve any man to be a Christian, 
While he has only the name, is 
Not charity, but cruelty; for 


“‘ charity rejoiceth not in iniqui- 
ty, but rejoiceth inthe truth.” A 
banditti, in their depredations 
may compliment each other with 
the phrase, “ honest fellows ;” 
and a company of drunkards may 
call each other “ sober men ;” 
but who would not condemn 
such gross perversion of lan- 
guage ; and who ought not to 
pity such persons sporting them- 
selves with their own deceivings? 
The writer trusts that his char- 
ity is as broad as the Bible ; for 
itis a maxim with him, cdéari- 
ty more circumscribed than the 
Bible, is censoriousness; and 
more extended, is libertinism, 
His design is not to accuse and 
condemn ; but, by stating what 
appears to him truth, to con- 
vince and correct, *“* commend- 
ing himself to every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God.” 
The end he proposes is gained, 
if any of his fellow men, trust- 
ing in a name to live while they 
are dead, are undeceived, and 
turned to the Lord ; or if Chris- 
tians are led to walk more wor- 
thy of the name by which they 
are called. With a view to this, 
let us inquire into the meaning 
and origin of the name Chris- 
tian ; the character of the per- 
sons, to whom it was originally 
applied ; and the improper ap- 
plication of it to many at the 
present day. 

1. The meaning and origin 
of the name Christian. This 
name simply signifies a follower 
of Christ. In its proper appli- 
cation to any person, it supposes 
that person to be a believer of 
the doctrines Christ delivered, 
ready to obey the precepts he en- 
joined, to observe the ordinances 
he instituted, and willing, at the 
risk of life, and all its comforts, 
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to follow him. “ The disciples 
were called Christians first in 
Antioch.” Acts xi. 26. There 
are two places of that name 
mentioned in scripture, the one 
in Pisidia, and the other in Sy- 
ria. See Acts xiii. 14, and xi. 
19——26, and xiii. 1—3. Anti- 
och in Syria is the place where 
this name originated. A ques- 
tion naturally arises, dy whom 
was this name first given to the 
disciples ? Was it of divine, or of 
human origin? In its applica- 
tion at first it must have been 
given them by divine appoint- 
ment, or the disciples took it to 
themselves, or it must have been 
applied tothem by others. It 
has been thought by some, that 
the great love the disciplés had 
to Christ led them to call them- 
selves by his name. To this it 


may be replied; if this name 
had originated from the disci- 
ples, instead of its being said, 


“ the disciples were called Chris- 
tians, it ought to have been said, 
“the disciples called themselves 
Christians first at Antioch.” 
Others have thought that this 
name was at first given to the 
disciples by divine appointment.* 
Had this been the case, I think 
it is probable we should have 
found it more frequently used 
in the subsequent history of the 
Acts of the Apostles, and in their 
Epistles ; which were all written, 
a considerable time after the 


* Those, who consider the name 
Christian as of divine appointment, 
suppose xenealioes in Acts xi. 
26, means **to be named by divine 
appointment, or direction.” In proof 
of this, Mat. i!. 12, 22. Luke ii. 26. 
Acts x. 22. Heb. viii. 5, and xi. 7, 
and xii. 25, have been quoted. Park- 
hurst, in his Greek Lexicon, says he 
cannot, however, find that the yerb 
ever has this signification 
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disciples were called Christians 
at Antioch. Itis found in two 
other places only in scripture ; 
and in both used, rather as ag 
term of reproach, and a name by 
which the disciples were known 
as objects of persecution in the 
world, than an honourable name 
in use among themselves. 
When the apostles wrote their 
epistles to the churches, or 
when Christians addressed one 
another, they used the terms 
saints, brethren, &c. but never 
addressed each other by the name 
Christian. This name is used 
in Acts xxvi. 28 by king Agrip- 
pa to Paul. After having heard 
the apostle defend himself a- 
gainst the false charges brought 
against him by the Jews, he 
says, “* Almost thou persuadest 
me to be a Christian.” This 
intimates, that disgrace was as- 
sociated with that name in the 
minds of men, and that to be- 
come a Christian was in other 
words to become an object of 
persecution. This is more ex- 
plicitly stated in the other pas- 
sage where this name occurs; 
1 Pet. iv. 16, “ Yet 1f any man 
suffer as a Christian, let him not 
be ashamed, but let him glorify 
God on this behalf.” 

It has, therefore, been thought 
by others, that this name was 
not of divine appointment, but 
that it was given at first to the 
disciples of Christ, as a term of 
reproach. ‘This opinion is con- 
firmed, from what historians 
say of the people of Antioch, 
where this name originated, that 
they were famed for scurrilous 
jesting. This name in_ those 
days, might arise in a similar 
way with names in these days. 
Thus, in philosophy, those who 
have embraced Newton’s system, 
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are called Newtonians ; and those 
who have received  Plato’s 
opinions, are called Platonists. 
In religion, those, who have re- 
ceived Calvin’s system, are called 
Calvinists; and those who have 
embraced the dootrines of 
Arminius are called Arminians ; 
and those who believe as Luther 
believed are called Lutherans. 
These names are applied to 
persons, who become followers 
of those who framed _ these 
respective systems. In like man- 
ner the disciples at Antioch 
might receive the name Chris- 
tian, from their having embraced 
Christ’s system, and becoming 
his followers. Whatever way 
this name originated, the disci- 
ples of Jesus Christ have no 
cause to be ashamed of it; but 
it has been, and still is for a 
lamentation, that many called 
Christians are a disgrace to the 
name. In those days, it was ex- 
pressive of character ; in these 
days, it is merely nominal. In 
those days, it was applied to a 
few; in these days, to all indis- 
criminately. When first given, 
it was probably applied as a term 
of reproach ; but now, it has be- 
come atitle of honour. Zen, it 
exposed to persecution ; 7ow, it 


secures esteem and respect. 
Temporal loss was then con- 
nected with its application ; zow, 
worldly gain. The name, as 
now used, seems to have changed 
its original meaning; and the 
greater part of those, to whom it 
is applied, to be destitute of the 
original character. Many names 
have been invented, and applied 
to the disciples of Clirist, besides 
that of Christian. In these days, 
the world is filled with denomi- 
nations, and their tendency has 
been to lead the followers of 
Christ to become followers of 
men, These things ought 
not so to be. If disciples 
of Christ, we ought to follow 
Christ only, and not to be ser- 
vants of men. Names may 
change their original meaning ; 
original names may now be ap- 
plied to improper persons ; yea, 
new names may be invented, and 
applied to the disciples of Christ; 
but let us ever remember, that 
the character of a true disciple 
is unchangeable. Now, as well 
as formerly, “ if any man will be 
Christ’s disciple, he must deny 
himself, and take up his cross, 
and follow him.” 

CypRIAN, 

To be continued. 








Selections. 


The following Extract is from the Christian Mirror, a recent pubd- 
lication. It will serve to exemfilify the faults to which a 
frerson of ardent feelings is liable, even when earnestly engag- 


ed in pursuing a religious course. 


“ Miss L. was a young lady of 
an amiable temper, great sincer- 
ity, and uncommon flow of spir- 
t$$ to these natural qualifica- 
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tions was added every accom- 
plishment which might be ex- 
pected from an affluent situation 
in life ; her company was sought 
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by all the young and gay of her 
acquaintance, and every visit 
seemed dull, if Miss L. was not 
of the party. 

‘““ Her friends, however, dis- 
covered that she suddenly be- 
came gloomy and melancholy ; 
her company was no longer 
pleasant, and she, whom every 
one had admired and flattered, 
was sneered at as a Methodist,* 
and avoided as a religious enthu- 
siast ; the only kind of enthusi- 
asm which worldly people uni- 
formly condemn. A man may 
be an enthusiast in poetry, paint- 
ing, music, or philosophy ; that 
is, he may be unreasonably at- 
tached to them, and the world 
will admire him for that very at- 
tachment ; but let him shew as 
great a zeal for the cause of 
God, and the welfare of his soul, 
(a cause to which our attach- 
ment can never be unreasonably 
strong, nor our attention too ea- 
ger) and every tongue will con- 
demn him. 

“ The following circumstance 
occasioned the change in Miss 
L. which rendered her so very 
disagreeable to her former ad- 
mirers. Ona Lord’s day even- 
ing one of her friends proposed 
going to hear a popular minister, 
who was to preach in the town 
where she lived. As, from un- 
expected disappointments, they 
could not make up their party at 
cards, it was thought the dull 
hour might as well be passed 
away in the house of God, and 
accordingly these two ladies a- 
greed to go. The discourse was 
occasioned by the death of a 
young person who had been sud- 
denly called into eternity : the 


* The name of Methodist is appli- 
ed to many classes of dissenters in 
England. 
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sermon was adapted to the event, 
and, for once in her life, Miss L 
became serious. She listened, 
mused, wondered at the truths 
she heard, and in vain endeavour. 
ed to conceal her flowing tears, 
When the service was over she 
went home with her companion, 
but not a word was spoken, 
Each of them carefully concealed 
from their friends the place 
where they had been ; the one, 
because she was ashamed of 
what she felt, and the other, be- 
cause she was angry with her. 
self, for having been the occasion 
of all this anxiety and distress to 
her amiable friend. It was, how. 
ever, soon visible enough to all, 
that Miss L. was deeply affected 
with something ; but nobody 
could account for it; one suspect: 
ed she was ill, another that she 
had been offended: they were 
willing to suppose any thing, 
rather than that their gay com- 
panion could be so weak as to be 
affected by any thing said ina 
fulfit. They thought ofa thou- 
sand other causes, while she 
an early hour retired to her 
chamber ; but it was to weep, not 
to rest. The faithful warnings 
of the preacher still rung in her 
ears, and she could not sleep. 
Her distress continued for sever- 
al days, and was increased by the 
attempts of her friends to re- 
move it. Their amusements, 
their pleasures, their vain con- 
versation, was loathsome to her : 
instead of healing they aggravat- 
ed the wound in her conscience; 
and inthe whole circle of her 
acquaintance there was not one 
who could direct her to a reme- 
dy. At length it was settled, by 
all, that she had lost her senses ; 
and the poor distracted girl be- 
came the subject of conversation 
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and pity in every company. It 
was found out that she had been 
meddling with religion, and there 
was not a doubt but it had made 
her mad. Every expression of 
sympathy for her was mingled 
with caution against having too 
much to do with religion ; and 
her connexions rejoiced in the 
persuasion, that they had just 
enough to carry them to heaven, 
without the possibility of its caus- 
ing any derangement on earth. 
Indeed, her distress was so great, 
that, had she not met with re- 
lief, it might have ended in real 
lunacy : but he, who knoweth 
our infirmities, and remember- 
eth we are but dust, administered 
to her strong consolation. Un- 
der hearing the same minister, 
who had filled her mind with ter- 
ror, she experienced a degree of 
comfort. While he was repre- 
senting Christ as the able and 
willing Saviour of the chief of 
sinners, her fears were dissipat- 
ed, the garment of praise was 
given her for the spirit of heavi- 
ness, and the oil of joy for 
mourning. She now became as 
cheerful as ever, but her happi- 
ness flowed from a different 
source ; praise was continually 
inher lips. She became anxious 
to bring her acquaintance to the 
same Saviour whom she _ had 
found, and fondly imagined if 
they would but give her a hear- 
ing, they must be convinced. 

“ As her carnal acquaintance 
soon forsook her she acquired a 
new set of acquaintance, who, 
though inferior to her former 
ones in quality, in fortune, and 
in rank, were greatly superior to 
them in virtue, piety, and solid 
worth. Their society contribut- 
ed much to her comfort, and 
Vol. III. No. 10. Lul 
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growth in grace. She had a 
heart peculiarly formed for the 
enjoyments of Christian com- 
munion, and she frequently stood 
in need of the counsel, and some- 
times of the gentle rebukes of 
her judicious friends. Her in- 
experience in religion, and the 
warmth of her temper, frequent- 
ly led her into errors. She was 
always judging of her state in 
the sight of God, by her own 
frame and feelings: thus, if she 
was in a lively frame, she would 
think well of her state, but when 
her natural spirits sunk, she 
would then imagine there was no 
grace in her heart. The last 
sermon she heard was the worst, 
or the best she had ever heard in 
her life: and if the preacher did 
but move the passions, however 
injudicious, or erroneous, if not 
grossly so, he was sure to have 
herapplause. If any person ap- 
peared at all under serious im- 
pressions, Miss L. would at once 
pronounce them converted, and 
was, sometimes, angry with the 
more grave and thoughtful, who 
wished to judge of the tree not 
by its blossoms, but by its fruits. 
Her friends lamented her want 
of self-government; she was 
somehow betrayed into levities 
unbecoming her profession. Be- 
ing in the habit of feeling and 
speaking warmly, she often made 
strong declarations of attach- 
ment, when, perhaps, she hardly 
meant half what she said; and 
sometimes sbe would make 
promises, without considerin 
whether she could fulfil them ; 
not to say that she now and then 
forgot to fulfil them when she 
was able to do it. 

“‘ Hasty in her decisions, she 
would often say and do many im- 
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prudent things, and frequently 
did not use the best means for 
uttaining desirable objects : 
though it must be allowed, by 
her activity in embracing seasons 
of doing good, she often accom- 
plished her end, when the more 
prudent and cautious Christian 
has lost the season, in reflecting 
upon the most proper means of 
improving it. The poor often 
felt her benevolence, and the af- 
fiicted were often refreshed by 
her kind and friendly visits : her 
soul was disposed to sympathy ; 
she wept with them that wept, 
and rejoiced with them that re- 
joiced. Lukewarm professors 
would be disposed to mark every 
little failing in a character whose 
zeal reproached their own indif- 
ference : and it is to be lamented 
that she so often furnished them 
with an opportunity. Her more 
intimate friends admired the ex- 
cellencies, without overlooking 
the defects of her character, and 
would sometimes warn her of 
her danger : neither was she 
backward in taking reproof: but 
whether the warnings were not 
given with sufficient faithfulness, 
or repeated with sufficient  fre- 
quency, we cannot determine : 
however it was, Miss L. seemed 
but little benefitted by them ; her 
natural disposition got the better 
of every effort, and she continued 
the same imprudent, affectionate, 
changeable, amiable creature. 
“At length her haste and im- 
prudence became its own cure ; 
and the kind providence of God 
accomplished that by afflictions, 
which the concern of her friends 
had in vain attempted. A few 
months after Miss L.’s conver- 
sion, her relatives became so far 
reconciled as to behave towards 
her with civility, and she visited 
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them occasionally. At first her 
visits were short, and she was al- 
ways upon her guard ; being 
generally accompanied by some 
Christian friend. But one day, 
unhappily, she made one among 
a large party, composed of car- 
nal and worldly persons. Miss L. 
was determined to show them 
she was not ashamed of her re- 
ligion ; indeed, pride, under the 
disguise of zeal, was her princi- 
pal motive for making this visit : 
accordingly she took the first op- 
portunity of introducing her fa- 
vourite subject; none of the com- 
pany seemed disposed to listen to 
her, excepta military gentleman, 
who was too polite not to attend 
to a lady. Miss L. delighted 
that at length she had obtained a 
hearing, went on most fluently, 
began to fancy she was doing 
good, and at last could not help 
exclaiming, ‘Dear captain D. how 
I long for your conversion 
The captain replied, with his ac- 
customed politeness,‘ I should 
be happy, Miss L. to be convert- 
ed by you, would you favour me 
with another interview.’ This 
was agreed to without a mo- 
ment’s thought. From that time 
they became intimate. The cap- 
tain left off swearing, and other 
outward immoralities, attended 
Miss L, with the utmost assidui- 
ty to the house of God, admired 
all that she admired, and so com- 
pletely won her affections, that 
he very soon possessed himself 
of her fortune, and her person, 
by a precipitate marriage. It 
was in vain that her friends ar- 
gued with her on the propriety 
of waiting to see if there was 
really a change in the heart of 
the person to whom she was a- 
bout toattach herselffor life. She 
was too proud of her convert to 
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doubt a moment of the reality of 
the change. All remonstrances 
were useless ; she declared that 
the finger ef Providence was so 
evident in the whole affair, that 
nothing should restrain her. As 
soon as captain D. had gained the 
object, “he was not very ceremo- 
nious in throwing off the mask 
which Miss L. had given him 
the trouble of wearing but for a 
short time : at first he laughed at 
all religion as fit only for women 
and fools, and at length, he open- 
ly and violently persecuted his 
amiable wife. 

“It is unnecessary to enter 
into a particular account of the 
trials which Mrs. D. was now 
called to undergo. With diffi- 
culty, and very rarely, could she 
attend the public means of grace ; 
and in a great measure she was 
cut off from all her religious ton- 
nexions. These were heavy tri- 
als. She had no companion but 
her Bible, no friend but her God 
and Saviour, no means of grace 
but those of a private nature : 
nevertheless, she has often said 
that before “her afflictions, she 
talked about religious enjoy- 


aents ; now she knew what they 


were. Her devotions were in- 
deed often interrupted by blas- 
phemy and abuse, her Bible some- 
times taken from her ; but noth- 
ing could separate her from the 
love of God, and the enjoyment 
of his presence. She now lived 
and walked by faith, in a more 
eminent degree than she had ev- 
er done before. She had abun- 


dant occasion for all her natural 
spirits, and if she had not been 
remarkably favoured in this re- 
spect, must have sunk under her 
heavy burden. What the kind 
endeavours of her friends could 
never effect was now produced by 
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the severity of affliction ; anda 
degree of excellence appeared in 
the character of this lady which 
had never before been manifest- 
ed. Her cheerfulness appeared 
truly amiable, and unmixed with 
the frailtiesto which she had been 
subject. As she was now forced 
to read more, and converse less 
about religion, her judgment be- 
came more solid. Her zeal was 
in nothing diminished ; but it. 
was tempered with prudence. 
By her meekness and patience 
she has often disarmed the rage 
ofa brutal husband ; yet she dis- 
played fortitude in what she 
knew was right’ and consistent 
with the divine will: but she had 
already, to her cost, experienced 
too much the sad effects of the 
weakness of her own judgment 
to shew any thing of vain-glory, 
or positiveness in defending her 
opinions. 

“ This flower, which now dis- 
played new charms, and appear- 
ed peculiarly beautiful, was not 
long to adorn the garden of God 
on earth. Severe trials, in a few 
years, exhausted the spirits of 
the once animated Miss L. ; and 
though her mind was vigorous, 
and her soul in prosperity, yet 
her body sunk under the pressure 
of accumulated trials, and after a 
short and rough continuance 
here, she was removed into that 
state “ where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest.” 


THE FATHERS. 


Ix the sacred writings, the 
name of Fathers is given tothe 


ancient elders and prophets of 


the Jewish church. In the chris- 
tian world it is employed in allu- 
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sion to the more early apologists 
and martyrs for the cause of the 
Redeemer. As reference is of- 
ten heard, in discourses from the 
pulpit, to their writings and char- 
acters, the subsequent statement 
taken from the “ Ecclesiastes” 
of bishop Wilkins, it is presum- 
ed, will be acceptable, especial- 
ly to our youthful readers. 
“The ancient Fathers are 

usually reckoned up according to 
the centuries in which they 
lived. 

The first century. 
Clemens Romanus, 
Ignatius, 
Dionysius Areopagita, 
Polycarp. 

The second century. 
Justin Martyr, 
Athenagoras, 
Irenzus. 

The third century, 
Tertullian, 
Theophilus Antiochinus, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Origen, 
Gregorias Thaumatergus, 
Cyprian, 
Arnobius, 
Lactantius. 

The fourth century. 
- Eusebius Cesariensis, 
Athanasius, 
Hilarius, 
Cyril, 
Basil, 
Gregory Nazianzen, 
Epiphanius, 
Ambrose, 
Gregorius Nyssenus, 
Theodoret, 
Hieronymus, 
Chrysostom. 

The fifth century. 
Augustine, 
Cyril of Alexandria, 
Chrysologus, 
Salvian, 
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Prosper, 
Fulgentius. 
The sixth and seventh centuries. 


Gregory the Great. 


The eighth century. 
Beda, 


Damascenus. 


The ninth century. 
Nicephorus. 


The tenth, eleventh, and twelft) 
. centurtes. 
Theophylact, 
Anselm, 
Bernard, 
Peter Lombard. 

There are a few others who 
are called lesser fathers, but the 
above are the principal.” 

The characters of some of the 
most eminent are thus drawn by 
Erasmus : 

Basil is luminous, pious, sound, 
sweetly grave, and gravely sweet, 
employing no exuberance of 
words. 

Athanasius in teaching is won- 
derful. 

The writings of Chrysostom 
are popular, and accommodated 
to the ears and affections of the 
uneducated multitude. 

In Gregory Nazianzen there 
is much quickness of intellect, 
and a sufficient vehemence. 

Tertullian is unpolished, yet 
keen in confuting heretics, and 
severe in exposing vices. 

Cyprian is open, vehement, 
serious and pleasingly fluent. 

‘The sentences of Ambrose are 
shrewd, affected, and often very 
obscure. 

Hieronymus is apt at every 
kind of writing, and ardent in 
exciting the affections. 

Augustine is happy and elo- 
quent in unpremeditated compo- 
sition, but he is rather pleasing 
than protound. 
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Prudentius breathes much of 
Christian eloquence. 

Bernard is cheerful, and 
prompt in awakening the pas- 
sions. [ Evan. Int. 


ANECDOTE. 


On the top of a hill, near to 
Hoddom castle, there is a square 
tower, over the door of which 
are carved the figures of a dove 
and a serpent, and between them 
the word Rejfientance ; whence 
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the building is called the 7ower 
of Refentance. It is said, that 
Sir R. Steele, while riding near 
this place, saw a shepherd boy 
reading his Bible, and asked him 
“what he learned from: it ?”’ 
“ The way to heaven,” answered 
the boy: “ And can you shew 
it to me?” said Sir Richard in 
banter. ‘ You must go by that 
tower,” said the shepherd ; and 
he pointed to the Tower of Re- 
pentance. 

[ Scott's Minstrelsy. 
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Essays ina Series of Letters to a Friend on the following Subjects. 
1. Ona man’s writing Memoirs of himself. 2. On Decision of 
Character. 3. On the Application of the Epithet Romantic. 4. On 
some of the Causes by which evangelical Religion has been rendered 
less accefitable to persons of cultivated Taste. By John Foster. % 
vols.in one. 12mo. First American from third London edition. 
Hartford. (Con.) Lincoln & Gleason. 


Concluded from fi. 380. 


Tre Essays, which we have 
already examined, are equally 
interesting to all classes of peo- 
ple. The subject of the fourth 
and last is peculiarly so to Chris- 
tians and men of taste. It is an 
inquiry into the causes of “ the 
aversion of men of taste to evan- 
gelical religion.” It claims the 
attention of Christians, and, es- 
pecially, of Christian ministers. 
Mr. F. a man of evangelical sen- 
uments and unquestionable taste, 
and no ordinary judge of the op- 
erations of the human mind, 
thinks he discovers in Christians 
themselves some of the causes 
of this aversion. The man of 
mere taste will find in this essay 


a happy delineation of the feel- 
ings of his own mind, and a 
striking view of some of those 
reasons, which have kept him an 
alien from the family of God. 

The first cause suggested by 
Mr. F. is, “ that this religion is 
the inhabitant of many weak and 
uncultivated minds. Contract- 
ed and obscure in its abode, it 
will of course appear, as the sun 
through a misty sky, with but 
little of its magnificence. In 
taking such a dwelling the re- 
ligion seems to imitate what was 
prophesied of its Author, that 
when he should appear there 
should be “ no beauty in him that 
he should be desired.” 
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In his intercourse with men of 
this description the man of taste 
has probably found some zealous 
Christians, who were slightly ac- 
quainted with the evidences of 
their faith, and were ready to 
discourage every attempt to lay 
bare its foundations. He may 
have heard the discourse of oth- 
ers, whose religion involved no 
intellectual exercise, and strictly 
speaking, no sudject of intellect. 
Separately from their feelings it 
has no definition, no topics, no 
distinct succession of views. He 
has found others, who made the 
whole of religion Jie in two or 
three points of opinion, which 


.they were always ready zealous- 


ly to defend even before they 
were questioned. 

The great majority of Chris- 
tians are precluded by their con- 
dition in life from any acquisi- 
tion of general knowledge. Ma- 
ny of these are, of course, sub- 
jects of extreme intellectual pov- 
erty. He may olten have seen 
them live on for a number of 
years, content with the same con- 
fined views, the same meagre list 
of topics, and the same uncouth 
language ; and have observed as 
complacent a sense of suffi- 
ciency in their little sphere, as 
if it comprised every thing which 
it is possible for any mind to see 
in the Christian religion. The 
attachment of some Christians 


-to modes of worship may have 


excited his surprise, and their 
religious Aabits, his disgust. 


‘* Every thing,” says Mr. F. “which 
could, even distantly, remind him of 
erimace, would inevitably do this ; 
as for instance, a solemn lifting up of 
the eyes; artificial impulses of the 

‘reath: grotesque and regulated ges- 
tures, and postures, in religious ex- 
ercises; an afiected faltering of the 
voige; and I might add abrupt relig¢- 
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ious exclamations in common dis. 
course, though they were even bene. 
dictions to the pe which he 
has often heard so ill-timed, as to 
have an irreverent and almost a ludi- 
crous effect.” 


That the man of taste should 
allow these considerations to in- 
fluence his conduct, in a case of 
such importance, is wholly 
reprehensible, and a solemn lec- 
ture is read to him by our au- 
thor at the close of the second 
letter. Perhaps the littleness, 
with which their religion is in- 
vested by unlettered Christians, 
cannot fail to excite, at the time; 
pain and disgust. But he ought 
always to recollect, that it is 
wholly adventitious. If he does, 
it will need no great exercise of 
modesty to persuade him to be 
cautious, how he thinks that to 
be little, which Milton and Pas- 
cal felt to be great. 

The unfortunate metaphors 
and similes with which he has 
heard evangelical sentiments ex- 
plained and enforced by ignorant 
Christians, and not unfrequently 
by the ministers of religion, 
have disyusted him with the sen- 
timents themselves. The re- 
currence of the one is always ac- 
companied by a recollection of 
the other. 


“ Among these,” says Mr. F. “I 
shall notice only that common one 
which the benefits and pleasures of 
religion are represented under the 
image of food. I do not recollect 
that in the New Testament, at least, 
this metaphor is ever drawn to a 
great length. But from the facility 
of the process it is not strange, that 
it has been amplified both in books 
and discourses into the most extend- 
ed description ; and the dining-room 
has been exhausted of images, and 
the language ransacked for substan- 
tives and adjectives, to stimulate the 
spiritual palate. The metaphor i 
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combined with so many terms in our 
language, that it will sometimes una- 
yoidably occur, and when employed 
in the simplest and shortest form, it 
may, by transiently suggesting the 
analogy, assist the thought without 
lessening the subject. But it ts de- 
grading to spiritual ideas to be ex- 
ans and systematically trans- 
muted, I might even say caoéed, into 
sensual ones. It will take some time 
fora man to recover any great de- 

ree of solemnity in thinking on the 
delights or the supports of religion, 
after he has seen them reduced into 
all the forms of eating and drinking. 
When the mind has been taught to 
descend to alow manner of consider- 
ing divine truth, it will easily descend 
to the lowest. There is no such vio- 
lent tendency to abstraction and sub- 
limity in the minds of the generality 
of readers and hearers, as to render 
it necessary to take any great pains 
for the purpose of retaining their 
ideas in some small degree of alli- 
ance with matter.” 


Another cause of this aver- 
sion to evangelical religion is 
the peculiarity of J/anguage in 
the discourses and books of 
its teachers ; a peculiarity offen- 
sive to that classical standard of 
phraseology, which our best 
writers have so distinctly settled, 
and which every man of taste al- 
ways realizes, if he is not able to 
define it. This peculiarity is 
chiefly owing to the use of a bar- 
barous diction, wholly foreign 
from the standard itself; so 
much so, that were an enlight- 
ened foreigner, after having be- 
come familiar with the writings 
of Dryden and Addison, to hear a 
discourse formed in this manner, 
he would instinctively exclaim, 
“In what remote corner, placed 
beyond the authority of criticism 
and the circulation of literature, 
Where a most dignified language 
Stagnates into barbarism, did this 
man study his religion and ac- 
quire his phrases? or by what 
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inconceivable perversion of taste 
and of labour has he framed for 
the sentiments of his religion, a 
vehicle so uncongenial with the 
eloquence of his country, and so 
adapted to dissociate them from 
all connexion with that elo- 
quence.” 

Mr. F. distinguishes this dic- 
tion into three parts. 

The first is a peculiar mode of 
using various common words, 
partly by expressing ideas in 
such single words, as do not 
properly belong to them ; as 
walk and conversation, instead 
of conduct, actions, and depori- 
ment ; flesh, instead, sometimes, 


of dody, sometimes of natural in-_ 


clination; and partly by using 
such combinations of words as 
make uncouth phrases; as a 
sense of divine things, instead of 
an impression of religious subjects. 
The second is the use of a class 
of words peculiar in themselves ; 
but which, at the same time, are 
not different in their meaning 
from others in general use. 
The words godliness, tribulation, 
lusts, carnal; might certainly 
give place to piety, affliction or 
distress, passions, sensual. The 
word blessedness might often, but 
not always, give place to happi- 
ness. Edification we think 
should hardly be made to give 
way to instruction or improve- 
ment. In the scriptural sense 
of the word they would be sorry 
substitutes. 

The third distinction of the 
theological dialect is the use of 
words, which are properly tech- 
nical, such as_ sanctification, 
grace, covenant, salvation. Al- 
though the reasons urged by 
Mr. F. for the disuse of these 
and similar words have weight, 
still we are unwilling to give. 
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them up; and for this obvious 
reason, that the ideas we form 
should have names. Yo commu- 
nicate ideas by description 
should be the work only of chil- 
dren, and we conceive that it will 
be difficult to find a word synony- 
mous to either of the words 
above recited, if scripturally un- 
derstood. In this case, especial- 
ly, where the words in question 
are the only proper names of 
the richest blessings in the gift 
of God, the arguments must be 
strong, indeed, which shall in- 
duce us to resign them. 

The reasons urged for the 
disuse of all these theological 
barbarisms are too powerful to 
be overlooked. They are these ; 
the more easy conductof religious 
conversation in mixed compa- 
nies; the more satisfactory vindi- 
cation of evangelical religion from 
the charge of fanaticism ; the ex- 
posure of mere hypocrisy, by 
stripping it of that religious cant 
which it puts en and wears, as 
the proper /ivery of a Christian, 
in the drapery of which the body 
and limbs of corruption can so 
effectually be hid ; the necessity 
which many sincere Christians 
would immediately feel of more 
precision in their principles ; 
and the prevention of that un- 
happy impression made on the 
minds of men of cultivated taste, 
by a recurrence of barbarisms, as 
unnecessary as they are grating. 

On the last of these reasons 
we remark, that beside the apol- 
ogy mentioned in the ensuing 
letter, theological writers are of- 
ten ready to urge two singular 
considerations in defence of the 
peculiarity of their dialect. The 
first is, that their writings are in- 
tended for the benefit of all; and, 
as the ignorant are the majority, 
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they are obliged to leave the ley- 
el of men of taste, and conform 
their language and their thoughts 
to humbler views and more vul- 
gar capacities. This answer is 
founded on a mistake. When 
we urge theologians to write 
good classical English, we do 
not, as they seem to think, ask 
for any peculiar elevation of lan- 
guage; we are not petitioning 
for what has strangely been call- 
ed the sudlime style, a_ style 
which derives its sublimity from 
its being seen, like an object from 
the top of a precipice, at a great 
defith below us, and which is 
most happily ridiculed in the 
following letter. We ask for 
no Roman conformities, no lat- 
inized barbarisms, no stateliness 
on stilts. These intruders, so 
uncongenial to Saxon frankness 
and Saxon vigour, not all the au- 
thority of Johnson was ever able 
to naturalize. 

In answer to this considera- 
tion, we observe, that the kind 
of writing, which taste and 
criticism fiatronize, is the writing 
which is most intelligible to all 
classes of freofile. All men un- 
derstand the Spectator and the 
Tatler. Dryden’s Prose, per- 
haps the most beautiful of which 
our language can boast, is, if 
possible, the plainest ; and the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, or even the 
clumsiest work that can be se- 
lected, is not more intelligible 
to a little child, than that model 
of taste and elegance, the Sheji- 
herd of Salisbury Plain. 

But we have another reply. 
The scriptures were, if any 
book ever was, written for ail 
classes of people. Herdsmen 
and shepherds, fishermen and 
tent makers, were among the 
persons employed to compos 
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them; men who possessed no 
greater advantages than other 
herdsmen and other tent ma- 
kers. If then this defence be 
just, we ought to look into their 
writings, at least, for examples 
of coarse and vulgar language, 
for low comparisons, for mixed 
and clumsy metaphors. For 
certainly it will not be said that 
he, who dictated them emphat- 
ically for the poor and the needy, 
did not know the best language 
for his purpose. Search the Bi- 
ble throughout, however, and 
you find no example of any con- 
descension in the style of its lan- 
guage to the intellect of igno- 
rance. And yet it is called, by 
the highest authority, “ a way in 
which way-faring men, though 
fools, need not err.” 

The second consideration, 
which these writers allege is, 
that the importance of their er- 
rand ought of itself to command 
attention, and that they were 
not sent, nor are bound, to grat- 
ify the fastidiousness and delica- 
cv of men of taste. We readily 
acknowledge with Mr. F. the 
high importance of the subject 
which they handle ; but neither 
these writers nor ourselves feel 
it more forcibly than an ancient 
divine of some celebrity who 
declared, ** I was made all things 
unto all men, that I might by all 
means save some ;” “If meat 
make my brother to offend, I 
will eat no meat while the world 
stands;” nor than he who declar- 
ed, “It is impossible but that 
offences will come, but wo un- 
to him by whom they come !” 
He who preached the Sermon 
on the Mount; he who told the 
story of the Prodigal and of Laz- 
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arus ;—-but we need not particu- 
larize ; he who. dictated the 
scriptures of truth, seems to 
have known full well, the value 
of taste, and to have been willing 
to win those, who cultivate it by 
examples of beauty and tender- 
ness, of rhetorical and moral 
sublimity, superior to all the 
world has ever witnessed. And 
he seems thus to have furnished 
a model for his friends to copy. 

A third ground of defence for 
the peculiarity of their diction, 
taken by these writers, is, that it 
has grown out of the language 
of the Bible. Mr. F’s reply to 
this allegation is full and satis- 
factory, but too long to be trans- 
cribed, and too complete to be 
abridged. He is of opinion that 
passages of the scriptures, cited 
as such, are attended with an au- 
thority and a venerableness whol- 
ly peculiar; but is not willing 
to allow the same importance to 
combinations of words made in 
an intentional resemblance of the 


characteristic language of that 
book. 


** Scriptural phrases,” he remarks, 
‘can no longer make a solemn im- 
pression, when modified and vulgar. 
ized into the texture of a language, 
which taken all together is the re- 


verse of every thing that can attract’ 


orcommand. Such idioms may in- 
deed remind one of prophets and 
apostles, but it is a_ recollection, 
which.prompts to say, who are these 
men that, instead of seriously intro- 
ducing at intervals the direct words 
of those revered dictators of truth, 
seem to be mocking the sacred lan- 
guage by a barbarous imitative dic- 
tion of their own? They may affect 
the forms of a divine solemnity, but 
there is no fire from heaven. They 
may shew something like a burnin 

bush, but itis without an angel. Let 
the eracles of inspiration be cited cen- 
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tinually, both as authority and illus- 
tration, In a manner that shall make 
the mind instantly refer each expres- 
sion thatis introduced, to the vene- 
rable book from which it is taken ; 
but let our part of religious language 
be simply ours, and let those oracles 
retain their characteristic form of ex- 
pression unimitated to the end of 
time.” 


We never more sincerely re- 
gretted the narrowness of ,our 
limits, than throughout the 
whole of this fourth letter. It 
contains a general survey of the 
evangelical writers of England. 
We have nowhere met witha 
more finished specimen of sound 
criticism, and bold, masterly elo- 
quence. 

The remainder of the Essay 
is devoted to the following sub- 
ject: The effect which a fond- 
ness for the polite literature of 
Greece, Rome, and modern Eu- 
rope, has had on the diffusion of 
evangelical religion. The same 
vigour of thought, the same 
brilliancy of imagination, the 
same proofs of piety, pervade the 
whole of it. From some of the 
opinions, however, we should 
dare to differ; but we cannot 
go into an examination of the va- 
rious particulars. 

With regard to the style in 
which these Essays are written, 
our readers will be able to judge 
from the passages we have trans- 
cribed. For ourselves we ffank- 
ly confess, that we had little 
time or inclination to think of it 
during the perusal. Still in in- 


stances not very rare we were 
obliged to proceed with delibera- 
tion and caution, and not unfre- 
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quently to retrace our steps. 
We think obscurity is the prom- 
inent defect. 

It is an opinion often express- 
ed, that those things are the best 
said, which we, when we read or 
hear them, think we should have 
said in the same manner. Were 
Mr. F. to be judged by this law, 
the verdict must go against him. 
Few men, we conceive, can read 
his Essays, without feeling their 
own incompetency to say such 
things, or to say them so well. 
The truth is, the rule, if it ever 
be true, can never hold good 
when applied to subjects about 
which we are not accustomed to 
think. Whena man’s thoughts 
possess the originality, so strong- 
ly discernible in our author, they 
cannot fail to give the same cast 
to his expressions. And per- 
haps we cannot pay a truer ora 
more deserved compliment to 
the language, than when we re- 
mark, that it is just such lan- 
guage, as the thoughts spontane- 
ously select. The conceptions 
are animated and forcible ; the 
images are brilliant and glowing ; 
the addresses are eloquent and 
often sublime ; and they rarely 
if ever lose any part of their dig- 
nity or grace by the kind of dress 
in which they are presented. 

On the whole, we congratulate 
our readers and the community 
on the appearance of a work 
highly evangelical, and strictly 
classical ; and while we fear that 
we shall not quickly see its like 
again, we recommend it without 
hesitation to men of sense, men 
of taste, and men of piety. 
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UNITED STATES. 


An Account of the origin and progress of the mission to the Cherokee Indians, in 
a series of Letters from the Rev. Gideon Blackburn to the Rev. Dr. Morse. 


LETTER V. 


Maryville, Fan. 15, 1808. 
Rev. Sir, 

Havino established a _ second 
school on my own credit, and being 
solely accountable for its support, I 
wrote to the Committee of Missions 
on the subject, and received their 
answer, declaring that the scantiness 
of their funds would not allow them 
to extend their benevolence to that 
school, or in any shape be accountable 
for it; or even for any more of the 
cost of the first school than 200 dol- 
lars, as first stipulated; however, 
alterwards the appropriation was ex- 
tended to five hundred dollars. 

About this time my circumstances 
were truly embarrassing: I had the 
care of a congregation amongst the 
white people where I still live, which 
though pretty numerous were general- 
ly poor people, and being settled in a 
new country tor several years had been 
much harassed by depredations and 
wars by the Indians; and still later 
by a circumstance relative to our 
boundary line ; the people had settled 
south toan experimental line supposed 
to be the proper one: but when run 
by commissioners appointed by gov- 
ernmeut, was considerably altered. 
Those southwest of the line were re- 
moved off and placed amongst those on 
the other side, where they continued a 
whole season. This so affected the 
whole neighbourhood composing my 
charge, that neither then or since have 
they been able to pay any thing con- 
siderable for the support of the gospel. 
I had also a rising and helpless fami- 
ly for which provision must be made : 

and by fatigues, and vane exposed to 
cold, hunger, and wet , toge ther with 
all the>w vretchedness of savage ac- 
commodations in my visits to the na- 
tion, and the severity of toil and hard 
tubour at home, I was attacked with 
a complaint, which, settling in one of 
my legs, not only deprived me of the 


use of the limb, but also, by the keen- 
ness of the pain, and the quantity of 
the discharge, wasted my body, de- 
pressed my spirits, and broke my con- 
stitution. 

Under these distresses, my family, 
parochial, or Indian duties, were per- 
formed with the utmost difficulty, and 
in pain too excruciating to be describ- 
ed by mortals. 

My schools were increasing, my 
funds exhausted, my credit sinking, 
and my health to all appearance gone 
forever. The prospect was indeed 
gloomy ! Just at this period a prov- 
idential incident occurred, which in- 
vigorated my ebbing hope, and again 
saved the whole design from miscar- 
riage. I had been obliged a little 
while before to purchase some sup- 
plies for the schools, which I procur- 
ed in the nation from an Indian coun- 
tryman on ashort credit. Buta little 
before the period, supposing I was al- 
ways ready, he forwarded my due 
bill for payment by an Indian, with 
whom I knew the establishment of 
my credit was indispensable. Money 
I had none, nor was there ten dollars 
to be gathered in the village where I 
live, as it was just at the time of the 
merchants making their annual re- 
mittances, and every cent which could 
be collected was sent off, and I was 
unabie to ride in search of any in the 
neighbourhood. 1 detained the mes- 
senger for breakfasting, &c. much 
longer than usual, in order to lay the 
case before God in solemn prayer, as 
I knew the existence of the whole 
was in jeopardy, if my credit failed 
with the nation. After returning by 


the help of my crutches from the si- 
lent grove, I felt a confidence that 
something would be done, though I 
knew not how it could be effected. 
I took my pen, and was about to write 
to a friend for the loan of 40 dollars, 
the sum required. 


At that insteie 
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a gentleman called at my gate. As 
I walked out my heart felt some unu- 
sual emotions; he presented me a 
letter, and immediately retired. I 
knew ‘by the hand writing it was from 
a friend in Philadelph: a. Hastily 
opening it, I found enclosed a bank 
note of 50 dollars, accompanied with 
the following note: ‘ After reading 
your letter of date to some 
friends last evening, a gentleman call- 
ed at my door early this morning 
and handed the enclosed, to be used 
at your pleasure, but wishes his name 
concealed.” 

Thus the Lord enabled me to re- 
deem my note, dismiss the Indian 
with pleasure and in full confidence 


| March, 


of my resources, and thus, by saving 
my credit, preserved the institution 
from ruin. 

Through many such mysterious steps 
has divine Providence led in the man- 
agement ofthis undertaking, especially 
uatil the spring of 1806, when in atour 
to the south | polocted upwards of 
1500 dolls, and at the same time was 
relieved almost miraculously from my 
bodily afflictions. Mercies never to 
be forgotten, to the praise of sove- 
reign grace. May they be indelibly 
imprinted on my recollection, bring. 
ing me nearer to the throne of grace, 
until mortality is swallowed up of 
life. I am, &c. 

GivEon BLackKsurn. 
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UNITED STATES. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


To the Patrons of Literature ana ! Religion. 


Tue President and Fellows of 
Middlebury College, in the State of 
Vermont, respectfully represent the 
situation ofthe Institution under their 
immediate trust and guardianship, 
and solicit the opulent and liberal to 
aid them in promoting the interests 
of Literature and Religion. The Le- 
gislature of Vermont, having consicl- 
ered that the State was almost wholly 
destitute of the means of education, 
granted, A. D. 1800, to a number of 
individuals, the Charter of a College 
at Middlebury ; but were unable to 
extend to it the hand of public 
bounty. 

A commodious building for the ac- 
commodation of students was imme- 
diately prepared. A well selected 
Library of near seven hundred vol- 
umes, and a small Philosophical Ap- 
paratus, have been procured for the 
use of the students. Competent In- 
structors are obtained and permanent- 
ly established. Forty-six a/umai of 
the College have been admitted to the 
Degree of Bachelor of Arts. The 
number of under graduates is about 
sixty. The progress of the Institu- 
tion has more than equalled the ex- 
pectations of the most sanguine of its 
friends. It has depended for its suc- 


cess upon the liberality of private 
gentlemen, but has not yet received 
any adequate endowment. The State 
of Vermont isnew. The inhabitants, 
generally, are indigent, and none are 
wealthy. The population, (which is 
rapidly increasing) amounts, at pres- 
ent, to two hundred thousand. The 
State is furnished with but few 
Academies, or good Schools for the 
education of youth. The number of 
Christian Preachers, of every denom- 
ination, is very small; and by far the 
greater part of the inhabitants of the 
State have not the gospel dispensed 
to them. Middlebury College 1s the 
chief resort of those youths who 
seek an cducation superior to wha 
can be obtained at the commo: 
schools. <A large proportion, as well 
of those who have received the hon 
ors of the College, as vi the present 
under graduates, ure serious young 
men, who are endeavouring to qualify 
themselves to become teachers ot 
religion. To this Institution — the 
hopes of the friends of religion withm 
the State are directed, for the supply 
ofthe destitute churches and people 
with well qualified preachers of the 
gospel. The friends of the Institu- 
tion are animated with the success 
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which has hitherto attended their ef- 
forts. Their exertions will be con- 
tinued—will be increased. But the 
situation of the State, and the in- 
crease of students, require that their 
plans should be extended, and their 
means enlarged. And should the 
wealthy and benevolent think proper 
to contribute their assistance in en- 
larging the sphere of instruction in 
this infant Seminary, and thus aid the 
cause of learning and piety, they 


shall receive the warmest gratitude of 


all the present patrons of the Insti- 
tution. 
By order of the Board. 
Sern Srorrs, Secretary. 
March 31, 1807. 
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CAPE TOWN, 

Feb. 27, 1802. 

Tre dispatch that arrived last 
week from the gentlemen of the com- 
mission sent by government into the 
interior of this country contains the 
most pleasing and satisfactory ac- 
counts of the good understanding that 
invariably prevailed between them 
and the natives of every part of the 
country through which they passed in 
the progress of their journey to the 
Briequas, improperly it scems, so 
called, the real name of this nation 
being Boetzuanas. The commis- 
sioners speak in the highest terms of 
applause of the conduct of the mis- 
sionaries settled among the natives 
inhabiting the country near the 
Orange River; and also of the poor 
Hottentots, Bastards, and Bosjesmen, 
whom they are endeavouring to in- 
struct in the precepts of Christianity, 
and at the same time to accustom to 
the habits of useful labour. From 
these, and indeed from the natives in 
ceneral, the expedition received the 
most triendly and ready assistance, 
In crossing the Gariefs, or Orange 
r the rapidity of the stream 
one of the waggons, 


swept away 


which, with the whole team of oxen, 
must imevitably have been lost, had 
not the savages, as they are called, 
n the opposite bank, perceiving the 
iistressed situation of those belong- 
ng to it, plunged into the stream, 
and by their active exertions saved 
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both waggon, team, and people from 
destruction. 

After travelling about 300 hours 
from the Cape, or as we suppose about 
800 English miles in the direction of 
N.E. or thereabouts, which would 
bring them within two degrees of the 
Tropic, they came to the capital of 
the Boetzuanas, containing about 
1,500 houses, and 7,000 inhabitants. 
The name of the city is Likitow. 
So vast an assemblage of dwellings, 
exceeding the number of those in 
Cape Town, with a population equal, 
if not superior, excluding the slaves, 
takes it more than probable, that 
the inhabitants have not only attained 
a very considerable pitch of civiliza- 
tion, but it implies also a more than 
ordinary degree of industry in the 
cultivation of the arts, and the pur- 
suits of agriculture. Surrounded by 
a barren country, and bordering to 
the northward on other tribes of peo- 
ple, remaining in a fixed and seden. 
tary life, and deriving little or no 
support from commerce, we are entire- 
ly at a loss to conceive in what man. 
ner they contrive to subsist so great a 
multitude. The details of their po- 
litical and domestic economy must 
furnish new and highly interesting 
matter to add tothe history of savage 
nations. It would be equally unac- 
countable, that in the course of 160 
years, no correct information of the 
Boetzuanas should have been obtain- 
ed, if it did not occur to us, that no 
single discovery has been effected, 
nor any account of the southern angle 
ot Africa been made public, except 
by occasional and foreign visitors 
It may be further added, that the 
country within the limits of the col- 
ony has been better known and more 
travelled by Europeans or settlers 
within the last five years, than in the 
whole period of its colonization prior 
to the time we mention. At the cap- 
ture of the colony, no part of the very 
extensive district of Graaff Reynet 
appeared in any of their charts, ex. 
cept Zwart Kop’s Bay; nor were 
there then three men in the whole 
Cape, who could point out, with any 
degree of accuracy, where ft was sit 
uated. This dreadful journey of 9 
long month is now become familiar, - 
and accomplished by a British officer, 
with two or three horses, in six 
days. 
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With regard to the Boetzuanas, 
their name, their numbers, their situ- 
ation, and resourses, were all falsified 
in the accounts given by those who 
pretended to a know ledge of this na- 
tion. 

The literary world will derive no 
small degree of gratification from the 
Jabours of the present expedition. 
Besides a variety, or perliaps a new 
species of Rhinoceros, no less am 
four animals of the Antelope and Bo- 
vine genus, hitherto undescribed, 
have been discovered, among which, 
one is stated to be allied to that sin- 
gular animal the Gnoo, and another 
in some degree to the Hartebeest. 
And the fine arts will be enriched by 
the pencil of the very able artist who 
accompanied the expedition. 

Notwithstanding the great distance 
that the Boetzuanas are removed 
from the Cape, they complained 
grievously of certain persons on the 
frontiers of the colony committing de- 
predations on their cattle, and ill 
treating their people. They particu- 


larly mentioned a man of the name of 
who with his gang had of 


Jan Blom, 
late vears very much infested them ; 
and the V concluded, naturally enough, 
that all the colonists were like Jan 
Blom; and of c¢ they were at 
first guarded and distrustful of the 
present commission; which, howey- 
, by a residence nearly of a month, 
we ienily convinced them that all 
Christians were not of the same de- 
scription as Jan Blom and his gang. 
Humanity shudders in contemplat- 
ingr the de pl. rable situation to which 
the bulk of the native inhabitants, and 
rightful owners, of this country, have 
been reduced by the arts and machin- 


uurse 


nes 
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ations of such lawless miscreants as 
these. To such are owing the nu. 
merous hordes of bosjesmen, who, 
driven by imperious Want to asseil the 
habitations or the flocks of the colen- 
ists, are hunted down by the latter with 
more eagerness, and destroyed with 
less remorse, (for their Cestruction is 
the cause of triumph) than the vilest 
or most obnoxious beast of prey. 

The natural disposition of the dif. 
ferent tribes of Hottentots is miild, 
peaceable, and cheerful; and, by gen- 
tle usage, might be moulded into any 
shape. The habits of life in which 
they have been brought up, naturally 
incline them to a fondness of libert) 
and render them impatient of conie- 
ment and restraint ; but they are, per- 
haps, of all tlie people in the world who 
have been accustomed to a roving 
life, the easiest broken m to constant 
labour, and reconciled to a fixed 
abode. As a proof of this, we need 
only refer to the exertions of the 
missionaries, Whose endcavours in 
this country have been crowned with 
better success, than perhaps in any 
other. De graded as this people have 

stood in the page of histor Vy; and rep- 
resented as they have generaliv been 
at the foot of the scale of rativnal an- 
imals, we are doubtful whether any 
nation or tribe of men, falling under 
the usual denomination of savage, are 
possessed with more natural endow- 
ments, or more apt to acquire those 
of art, than the Hottentots. We could 
enumerate various Instances.in Sup- 
port of this opinion, were it ne ctssar Vv; 
but thes 
erally known, that such details were 
uniecessary. 


are now so well and so yen- 
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IntTEGRITY explained and recom- 
mended. Ina sermon preached atthe 
north meeting house in Salem, at an 
Association Lecture, Sept. 8, 1807. 
By Joseph Dana, pb. pb. one of the 
ministers of Ipswich. Salem. Pool 
& Pearly. 1808. 


A Compendium of the History of 


all Nations, exhibitinga concise view 
of the origin, progress, decline and 
fall of the most censiderable em- 
pires, kingdoms and states in the 
world, from the carliest times to the 
present period. lLuaterspersed with a 


short account of the prevailing re- 
ligions. Ornamented with a frontis- 
picce, representing history conduct- 
ing patriotism, fortitude and wisdom, 
to the temple of fame ; personified by 
Generals Washington, Green and 
Hamilton; with three other plates, 
by D. Fraser. New Alsop, 
Brannon & Alsop. 

A Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, compiled for the use of com- 
mon schools in the United States. By 
N. Wi — Esq. G. F. Hopkins. 
Ne Vv ork. 


York. 
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Secret History; or the Horrors of 
St. Domingo. Ina Series of Letters, 
by a Lady at Cape Francois, to Col. 
Burr, late vice president of the United 
States. Philadelphia, Bradtord & In- 
skeep. 1808. 

A Narrative of the Rise and Pro- 
gress, With a brief explanation of sev- 
eval subjects, viz. Observations on 
the practice of the laying on of hands, 
the scriptural mode of celebrating the 
Lord’s supper, &c. with remarks on 
Mr. Wm. Parkinson’s past and pres- 
ent conduct, and observations on a 
pamphlet, entitled the new theologi- 
cal scheme detected. By Ebenezer 
Baptist Church. Also a letter to Mr. 
William Parkinson, with a dialogue 
affixed thereto, by John Inglesby. 
New York. Smith & Forman. 

A Discourse before the Society for 
prop agating the gospel among the In- 
dians ‘and others in North Americ a, 
delivered Nov. 5, 1807. By Eliphalet 
Porter, D. D. pastor of phe first 
church in Roxbury. 8vo. Boston. 
Munroe, Francis, & Parker. 

A Discourse on the nature and de- 
sign, the benefits and proper subjects 
of baptism. By the Rev. Robert 
Finley, A. M. minister of the gospel 


at Basking Ridge, New Jersey. Phil- 
adelphia. B. B. joo seis & Co. 1808. 
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A Letter from the Hon. Timothy 
Pickering, a senator of the United 
States from the State of Massachu- 
setts, exhibiting to his constituents a 
view of the imminent danger of an 
unnecessary and ruinous war. Ad- 
dressed to His Excctiency James 
Sullivan, Governor of the said State. 
Boston. Greenough & Stebbins. 1808. 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Aw Essay on the Spirit and Influence 
of the Reformation, by Luther: The 
work which obtained the prize on this 
question—Proposed by the National 
Institute of France in the public set- 
ting of the 15th Germinal, in the year 
A.—** What has been the influence of 
the Reformation by Luther on the 
political situation of the different 
states of Europe, and onthe progress 
of knowledge? By C. Villars. Faith- 
fully translated from the last Paris 
edition, by B. Lambert. Soldat No 
47, Cornhill, Boston. 

The Works of Thomas a Kempis, 
in two vols. 12mo. $1,50. New- 
Bedford. Abraham Shearman, jun. 

The Wanderer of Switzerland; and 
other Poems, by James Montgomery. 
Third American edition. To which 
is prefixed a Biographical Sketch of 





Obituary. 


CHARACTER 
Drep at Stockbridge, February 
last, Mrs. Mary BIDWELL, consort 
of the Hon. Barnabas Bidwell, At- 
tornev General of this state. 

While re viewing the melancholy 
catalogue of those, who though slum- 
bering in the tomb have left speaking 
rec: rds of their worth, we rarely ob- 
serve a name so peculiarly calculated 


to excite the tenderest sympathies of 


the heart, and to awaken the reflec- 
tions of the living, as the subject of 
these few remarks. When blooming 
youth perishes before our eyes, and 
decrepid age gently slides into the 
grave, the poignancy of grief yields in 
a measure to the reflection, that the 
loss of the former can be estimated 
only by a few acts of usefulness, 
while that of the latter proclaims the 
inevitable lot of nature. But when 
the vigour of life is torn from the full 
exercise ef benevolence, when the 


OF MRS. 


the Author’s Life. 12mo. Boston. 
Belcher & Armstrong. 

BIDWELL. 
tongue that spoke only to delight 


and to console, and the hand that was 
wont to scatter peace and blessings, 
and smooth the rugged paths of life, 
are stiffened by death, we can find no 
consolation, but what flows from a 
recollection of virtues, and a convic- 
tion that they now enjoy their reward. 
Mrs. Bidwell inherited great powers 
from nature, and her mind was en- 
riched by judicious cultivation. In 
the various spheres in which she was 
destined to move, she exhibited 
strength of understanding, and suavi- 
ty of heart. Elevated by feeling 
above those cold maxims, that chill 
the warmth of friendship by the affec- 
tation of dignity, the softness of her 

manners and easy conversation, un- 
bosomed the most reserved, aud fac- 
inated the mest phlegmatic. With 


commanding and versatile powers, 
she was qualified for every walk of 
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life, whether to sooth or enliven, to 
instruct or to reform. She could make 
the old contented with their years, 
and enable the young to borrow the 
wisdom of maturity. She could seize 
the afiections of the former by indulg- 

ing the gravity of age, and engage the 
love and respect of the latter by the 
amenity of her mai nners, and by invit- 
ing them to court pleasure tn the 
form of improvement. But to know 
best, and, trom veneration for worth, 
to yield her that respect and admira- 
tion her virtues deserved, we must 
view her in the scene of domestic re- 
tirement, in the circle of a family, of 
which she was the centre, displaying 
the love, duties, and attentions of a 
wife, mother, daughter, and friend. 
She susiatned the tenderest of ties 
with the purest atiection, watched over 
the infantile morals of her children 
with the warmest solicitude, and dis- 
charged the debt of gratitude to an 
aged parent with more than filial 
love and duty. With a soul glowing 
with benevolence, she largely distrib- 
uted the favours fortune had shower- 
ed upon her, and her disinterested 
munificence is gratefully remembered 
by many who experienced the kind- 
ness of her nature, and shared the 
sympathy of her heart. Her ardent, 
yet unobtrusive generosity was the 
emanation of a soul actuated by the 
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purest views, free from the love of 
applause, and desirous only to relieve. 
Sedulous in her attenticns to the de. 
serving, she nourished every germ of 
merit by protection, animated indus- 
try by encouragement, and inspired 
indolence with ambition. Her vir- 
tues, however, were not limited by 
the circle that embracés only the re- 
lations of society, and acknowledge 
no higher obligation than friendship 
for our fellow creatures, and a theo. 
retical reverence for that Being who 
gave us life: But to unspotted prac- 
tical morality she united the purity of 
vital religion. With a deep sense of 
the truths of Christianity, she ex- 
plained its precepts by practice, and 
inculcated the duties of life by an un- 
interrupted display of religious sin- 
cerity, and a, constant flow of chari. 
table affections. She was a Christian 
not merely in the correctness of un-. 
derstanding and truth of speculation, 
but in activity to obey the mandates 
of our Saviour, and to exemplify in a 
pure and moral life, the high and sol- 
emn duties he enjoins. By such an 
example all around her were instruct- 
ed. With such an assemblage of 
virtues, it is needless to add, she di- 
ed leaving few able to appreciate her 
virtues, but all deeply and sincerely 
lamenting her departure. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Editors feel 
‘ommunics 


THe 


displayed in the ¢ ition 


the i 
“We 


ed into the Panopli st, were no 
design of such a publication. 
Jay it aside. 
Al Pua is approved ; 
THELESUS Is under con iderition. 
Extract concerning Rey. 
Also the biographical Sketch of Res 


of Simeon. 
thanks for his diligent and patient labour 
have been very advantageous to himself, 

‘nih of it incompatible with the general 
are not, 


the highest respect for the ability, seriousness, and piets 


They tender him their sincerest 
in this performance, which must 
and would be immediately introduc- 


however, prepared, at present, to 


and, with some abridgment, shall appear next month. 
We thank our Correspondent for his 
J. Brown of Haddington. 
Dr. Mc. 


Pastor in our next. 


W horter. 


The Report of the Congregational Missionary Society is in type for next 
month: As are some obituary and other articles necessarily postponed. 


The Editors are engaged in closing 


making their arrangements for the ne 


their accounts for the current year, and 


Agents and subscribers are requested 


to settle their accounts with the sc in Boston. 


Erratum. 
then,” 


P. 401, 
read ** watch them.’ 


rizht hand column, 


line 17 from bottom, for ‘ watch, 





